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Can a well-oiled Hoover make a 
clean sweep? 
gq 


Election results this fall will depend 
largely on the number who do not 
choose to vote. 


-A good rule for autoists is to drive as 
if their own family were in the other 
car. 

q 


Some people seem to think that if 
Smith is elected the nation will go to 
smithereens. 

q 


This is the kind of weather that 
makes you wish you could lay off your 
flesh and go around in your bare bones. 


q 
With all the fish scales there are in 
the world there would seem to be no 
excuse for fisherman lying in weight~— 
so much as they do. 
¢ 
The more you pay the better quality 
you ought to get—but that doesn’t 
apply to politics. 
q 
Isn’t it rather funny that so much 
trouble has happened, so much getting 
lost and found going on about the 
north pole and no Americans taking 
a part? 
g 


To become lecturers in this country 
Americans must first fly over an ocean 
or jump over'the moon. All the English 
need is just to be English. 

¢ 


A Miami newspaper consisting of 26 
pages has 21 solid pages listing city lots 
at Coral Gables which are advertised 
for public sale on account of non-pay- 
ment of taxes. The owners of the lots 
are marked as “unknown.” What a 
story of wild claims, shattered hopes 
and sad hearts this reveals! 

g 

Less and less is said about the suffer- 
ing pedestrian—probably because he is 
usually a fellow who has just parked his 
car in the next block. 


g 
There is little wonder that Mr. Cool- 
idge has such great luck fishing these 
days. Besides letting him fish right in 
the fish preserve, they cut down on the 
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creatures’ rations 
hungry enough to bite any kind of a 
hook—even 4 baitless one. Many a boy 
who goes home with one small minnow 
after an all day fishing trip would enjoy 
such fishing “grounds.” 
gq 

With the Republicans picking a pres- 
idential candidate from the Pacific coast 
and the Democrats choosing theirs from 
the Atlantic, and both parties com- 
promising on vice presidential nomi- 
nees from the interior, it looks as if it 
would be a case of playing both ends 
against the middle. This unprecedented 
line-up adds to the uncertainties of this 
campaign. 


There are lots of drivers on the road 
who are “not going anywhere ir par- 
ticular,” but they are usually in just 
as big a hurry as the others, or bigger. 

Gg 


TEACHER INSURANCE 

HE state of Vera Cruz, Mexico, is 

putting in practice a new insur- 
ance plan for schoolteachers. On the 
death of a teacher his or her family 
would receive from the state treasury 
a sum equivalent to one peso for every 
teacher in the state—about 1,500. The 
sum would be deducted from the teach- 
ers’ salaries, thus making the scheme a 
co-operative one. 

It sounds sensible and _ plausible. 
Teachers have no right to risk leaving 
a family in dire want, and the matter 
is one for the whole class to consider 
and solve. The same thing may be said 
of other classes. 
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FIRESTONE SHOWS THE WAY 


HE American people ought to erect 

a monument to Harvey Firestone 
for his splendid aid in the fight on the 
British rubber monopoly. Victory has 
been won, and Firestone should reap a 
large share of the credit. 

And this is not an empty victory. 
It is a victory that means many dollars 
in the pocket of every American. We 
all ride on air. When tires are out- 
rageously high we all have to pay trib- 
ute to the alien rubber kings, whether 
we own one or more autos or own 
none, 

Firestone has announced material re- 
ductions in the prices of tires. Rival 
tire manufacturers will have to follow 
his lead or tose the business. 

Harvey Firestone is the most far-see- 
ing magnate in the tire industry. He 
has long insisted that this essential in- 
dustry should not have to depend on 
foreign crude rubber and he has been 
taking measures to secure his supply 
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pay hold-up pric; 
for his raw material. 

The American public have too Jon. 
been in the habit of taking anything ¢}).,; 
was handed them and paying any pri 
that was demanded. It is a relief to . 
men like Firestone who have the ce 
age to stand up and say “Halt!” |; 

a still greater satisfaction when x) 
men pass the results of their econ; 

on to the people, instead of using th, 
to roll up ever bigger profits. 


q 
SUCH IS LIFE 


“Life,” the comic weekly, says i 
advertisement that it is read by “pe, 
of consequence” and that “there 
not very many of these people—a {, 
hundred thousand at most.” W)} 
means that the rest of us 120,000.11) 
Americans are of no consequence. 1 
is the best joke that “Life” has pulled 
off in the 45 years of its existence. 


g 
Mr. Tunney’s prediction that | 
Lindbergh would be forgotten with 
year seems to have proven a sort 
boomerang, as it were. 
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THE BIG FLYER 
VIATORS have been doing great 
things with their airplanes. Th: 

have done both big oceans—the Atlanti: 
again and again—and even a woman: 
has succeeded in getting across. Th: 
world has been girdled by the roaring 
plane, and the north pole has resounded 
to its whirring. The south pol 
threatened. Still, a plane never starts 
out on a big jump without taking a big 
chance. The odds still are that the 
ocean hop will end in the ocean. 

But there is a flying machine now be- 
ing built in Germany for which the 
circuit of the whole world is apparent!) 
a small affair. When the giant Zepp: 
lin LZ-127, now being finished at 
Friedrichshafen, comes across the At- 
lantic in August it may continue on, a 
cording to announcement, across th 
continent and across the Pacific. Fro 
the way the former and smaller Zepp: 
lin—the present Los Angeles—negotial- 
ed the Atlantic, after flying first ove: 
large part of Europe the present pros 
pect appears quite reasonable and safe. 

A flying boat like this has almos! 
unlimited possibilities. It is not bother- 
ed by the weight of the fuel—that great 
problem of the airplane’s long flight 
for the fuel is gas which weighs 
more than air, no matter how much | 
carried. If the new giant is what 
promises to be it can calmly pass over 
any part of the earth’s surface withou! 
great effort. Ice caps and great deserts 
would mean little to it. It could hov: 
over Byrd’s expedition to the sout! 
pole and watch its progress with ease 

And yet big money is being spent fo 
these old fashioned balloons which ¢ 
up when not tied down; drift with th: 
wind, and come down in the mos! 
haphazard way in the world. Wh) 
these helpless and hopeless things ar: 
still made and raced is a sort of mys 
tery. Why should a man prefer to rid 
the old high-wheel bicycle when mod 
ern autos are available? 
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Today’s Query—What Price Propaganda? 


intensive propaganda! Its in- 

fluence is seen in politics, in busi- 
ness and in everything else. Almost 
anything can be “put over,” it seems, if 
there is enough money and influence 
behind it—and clever experts to handle 
the publicity! 

A good example is the power trust’s 
method of “molding public opinion.” 
But the exposure, startling as it is, 
only reveals a system being pursued 
by big business generally. Business is 
artful. Indirect publicity is now one of 
its chief means of currying public favor 
and stifling criticism. 

In former days there was widespread 
criticism of the big service corpora- 
tions—the railroads, steamship lines, 
telephone, telegraph and express com- 
panies etc. Now all this has been 
stopped. It costs you now several times 
what it used to to travel on railroads, 
but nobody dares lift his voice in pro- 
test. The public have been browbeat- 
en, cajoled and silenced by what is call- 
ed “institutional” or “educational” ad- 
vertising. We have a million organiza- 
tions whose purpose it is to “boost,” 
and anyone who has the courage to 
complain at prices or criticize methods 
is outlawed as an “enemy of business.” 

if all the printed propaganda, con- 
taining more or less brazen boosts, re- 
ceived in the Pathfinder mail could be 
laid end to end, instead of being con- 
signed to the waste basket, as it is, it 
would certainly reach some “publicity 
director’s” office—and perhaps the 
moon. 

Another late example of molded 
thought: 

Few people thought the day would 
ever come when they would be con- 
tent to have their reading matter “se- 
lected” for them by self-appointed 


Tim is the day of propaganda— 





Floating balloons, a new advertising stunt at 
Leipzig fair. “Elida” is a brand of perfume. 


“judges.” But the rapid growth of 
professional book-booster organizations 
masquerading as literary lighthouses 
shows that it can be done. What mat- 
ter if mediocre English authors and sil- 
ly high-brow reading are favored—a 
certain proportion of the population 
seem to enjoy being hoodwinked. And 
the victims include many who are sup- 
posed to be among our most cultured 
people. In fact the most educated class- 
es are the easiest victims for all this 
modern propaganda. 

And if Americans accepted propagan- 
da about certain foods at their face 
value we would be so full of prunes, 
raisins, yeast, cranberries, peanuts, 
walnuts, condensed milk, oranges, can- 
ned goods, bananas, pineapples, bran 
and what not that we would lay our- 
selves out for undertakers’—beg par- 
don, morticians’—propaganda. 

If the manufacturer’s glowing tribute 
to his particular make of -auto is to be 
believed all other cars on the market 
are so much junk. 

If publicity for home conveniences 
and labor-saving devices converted all, 
each home would have to be a mansion 
to accommodate dish-washing ma- 
chines, floor-waxers and other luxuries. 
The latest dictum is that you must buy 
a clock for every room in the house. 


An apparently innocent looking news 
item may harbor the germ of propa- 
ganda. For instance, not long ago there 
was the report of a man who received 
a check for $1,000,000 by inventing a 
certain mechanism. But, as it turned 
out, it was only part of an ingenious 
advertising campaign. 

A human interest story from Holly- 
wood is generally a slap on the back 
for some screen star in an effort to 
cover up a divorce or other unsavory 
mess. 

In all other lines, too, the publicity 
game is being played for all it is worth. 

All of our holidays and special ob- 
servances have been brutally commer- 
cialized. “Mother’s Day,” by way of 
illustration, started out bravely enough 
to honor that parent but has degener- 
ated into a gala day for florists, confec- 
tioners and greeting-card manufactur- 
ers. “Father’s Day,” if it lives, will be 
a boon to the haberdasher. Even days 
of deep religious significance like East- 
er and Christmas are cheapened by 
selling propaganda. 

Propaganda invades the sacred pre- 
cincts of the pulpit. Today many ser- 
mons have a decided political tinge. Re- 
ligion is being used as a background for 
argument for or against presidential 
candidates, prohibition, immigration 
and other issues. 

Business, civic and other organiza- 
tions are constantly agitated by propa- 


ganda. Women, being quick to act and 
slow to investigate, are frequently vic- 
tims. At one gathering a speaker went- 
so far as to brand a certain govern- 
ment bureau as “red” and the session 
promptly urged abolishment of that bu- 
reau. A certain patriotic group en- 
thusiastically adopted the idea that 
each state is represented by a particu- 
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The Ventriloquist 


lar star in the union of the American 
flag despite the fact that the govern- 
ment brands this as a fallacy invented 
by sellers of charts purporting to give 
the location of these stars. 

And in the eternal “militarist-pacifist” 
argument there is the spectacle of one 
group of extremists protesting the post- 
office stamp cancellation which boosts 
the citizens’ military training camps 
and another group, in effect, blacklist- 
ing aS communists noted persons not 
favoring a big navy. 

Patriotism, unfortunately, is not 
above being capitalized by boosters. 
Gov. Fisher of Pennsylvania recognized 
this in vetoing a state bill which would 
have required the appearance of the 
national colors in all public parades. 
He did so only because he thinks the 
flag is too often used to cover hokum 
and selfish boosting. There is a statute 
against the display of a flag in a trade- 
mark but nothing to keep it from ap- 
pearing on stationery or at the head of 
a procession seeking notoriety or spe- 
cial privilege. The spontaneity of our 
patriotism is counted on to cover up 
ulterior motives. The stage probably 
furnished the idea because there the 
flag is frequently cheapened to bolster 
up a poor act. 

How far will it go? Where will it 
end? 
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Capture of Peking by the Chinese Na- 
tionalists caused the Chinese legation 
at Washington to haul down the Peking 
government’s flag and fly the red and 
blue banner of the victors. The dis- 
-arded flag had been used by the lega* 
tion since 1911, as those in control at 
Peking constituted the only Chinese re- 





Chinese Nationalist Flag 


gime heretofore recognized by the 
United States. Dr. Sao-Ke Alfred Sze 
will remain as Chinese minister but Dr. 
C. C. Wu, special representative of the 
Nationalists, has asked the State depart- 
ment for immediate revision of the 
Chinese treaties. 
J 7, ee 

What is President Coolidge going to 
do after his retirement next March? 
This question affords interesting specu- 
lation at the capital. Officials seem to 
be as much in the dark as outsiders. 
One rumor has it that Mr. Coolidge may 
become president of Amherst, his alma 
mater. Another possibility, and one 
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hinted at by the chief executive him- 
self, is that he will resume law prac- 
tice at Northampton. At any rate, the 
Coolidge reputation for economy will 
see Coolidge leave office with a consid- 
erable sum saved from his $75,000 a 
year salary. 
a 7 4 . 4 
Congress has a poor record for at- 
tendance. Figures compiled by William 
Tyler Page, clerk of. the House, show 
that only 13 of its 435 members an- 
swered every roll call at the last ses- 
sion. Of these two were Republicans 
and 11 were Democrats. 
en See 
For the first time in its history the 
Army band is to play abroad. It will 
be heard in concerts twice daily at the 
American concession of the Seville in- 
ternational exposition next May. The 
exposition opens in March. 
. eee ae 
The reflecting pool of the Lincoln 
Memorial is a boon to Washington’s 
children, in summer and winter both. 
On warm days boys and girls may be 
observed launching miniature sailboats 
and clockwork boats on its placid sur- 
face. Every year there is a model 
yacht regatta which brings out many 
fine examples of bought and home- 
made craft. Of late toy hydroplanes 
have used the pool as a trial ground. 
In the winter time when the reflecting 
pool is frozen over it attracts skaters 
of all ages. But such occasions are few 
and far between, because the capital’s 
winters are usually mild. 
& M& J 
To the soaring Hoover star is attached 
the political wagon of Dr. Herbert 
Work. Dr. Work, who has assumed 
charge of the Hoover campaign, is also 
new chairman of the Republican nation- 
al committee. It is customary to have 
a man picked by the party nominee 
head that body. Dr. Work resigned as 
secretary of the interior, a post he filled 
for five years. He went to Brule to 



































Directs Hoover Campaign 


personally tender his resignation. 

President did not like this overly » 
because it might be construed as sh 
ing him to be more personally inte: 
ed in the Hoover campaign than he : 
he is. To dispell this impression 

announced that he will not take 
stump for Hoover, though he wil! 
directly boost Hoover from time to ti 

54 a 7 54 

There is less than a year’s differ: 
in the ages of Hoover and Smith, 
former will be 54 in August. Smit! 
seven months his senior. The presic 
oldest at time of inauguration was W 
liam H. Harrison (68) and the young: 
was Roosevelt (42). Others in thei 
sixties when inaugurated were Ada 
Jackson, Taylor and Buchanan. Other: 
in their forties were Polk, Pierce, Gra: 
Garfield and Cleveland. Nineteen « 
our presidents were in their 50’s wh: 
sworn into office. As for the prese: 
vice presidential nominees, Curtis is ( 
and Robinson will be 56 in August. 

Se a 

“It pays to advertise”—even for Unc! 
Sam. The Washington News points ou 
that 2,000 visitors used to be a good 
day’s total for the Smithsonian Insti 
tution. But since they hung Lind 
bergh’s transatlantic plane “The Spiri 
of St. Louis” there 3,000 visitors are :; 
poor day’s total. 

ee ee 

Washington, “the city of magnifice: 
distances,” is also a city of magnifice: 
libraries. It has the Congressional |i 
brary, third largest library in th 
world; the Surgeon General’s library) 
largest medical library in the world 
the Department of Agriculture library, 
largest agricultural library in th 
world; a large Carnegie library and 
about 200 other public libraries main 
tained in stores and private homes. Th« 
local Library Association estimates tha! 
about 10,000,000 volumes are thus avail 
able to capital residents. 

& 4 & 

Some people think that part of the 
Constitution ~which insures “domestic 
tranquillity” is an excuse to write to 
government departments for advice in 
matrimonial matters. The Department 
of Justice gets the greater part of this 
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1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, Better Known as the White House 


mail. Seldom a day passes that this 
department does not get an inquiry 
about the mythical pension that Uncle 
Sam is supposed to pay for triplets or 
better. Assistant Attorney General Far- 
num explains that the government can- 
not undertake to settle domestic tiffs, 
much less pay premiums for large 
families. 
A FF  &# 

Maintenance of the White House costs 
federal taxpayers nearly half a million 
dollars a year, yet this is a small sum 
when it is realized what is covered. For 
one thing, this amount includes the 
President’s annual salary of $75,000 and 
$25,000 additional for his traveling ex- 
penses. The chief executive must per- 
sonally foot the bill for White House 
entertainments. As there are about 
nine state dinners and receptions each 
winter, this costs him a matter of about 
$10,000. Also the cost of the daily pro- 
visions for the President’s family must 
be met out of his pocketbook. He is 
seldom without guests, so this is more 
personal expense. The wages of most 
of the 25 servants, ranging from $40 to 
$100 a month, are paid by Congress. 
However, every latter-day mistress of 
the White House brings extra help along 
and these must be paid out of the chief 
executive’s pocketbook. Only a few 
servants hold over from one administra- 
tion to the other. 

“Decorations by Congress” could be 
printed on White House invitations for 
any big soeial affair because federal 
appropriations see that there is an ap- 
propriate floral background. Mainte- 
nance of the White House greenhouses 
alone costs Uncle Sam nearly $20,000 
a year. When the President wants a 
room redecorated or ‘a new article of 
furniture he asks Congress for it. The 
cost of repairs is also met by Congress, 
as witnessed by the recent rebuilding 
of the upper part of the White House 
at a cost of $500,000. Though the “first 
lady of the land” has free use of White 
House equipment she cannot loan any- 


even a record of plants in the green- 
house. Anything lost must be reported 
and only after investigation is it re- 
placed. Prior to the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration Uncle Sam had a habit of re- 
placing broken and lost articles in the 
executive mansion with duplicates or 
near-matches. As a result, furniture 
and chinaware is pretty much of a 
hodge podge. All china, silver and glass 
bears the national emblem or other 
mark indicating government ownership. 
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I am too busy to marry.—King Boris 
of Bulgaria. 

I am a warning to women not to marry 
a man who talks—Mrs. Stanley Baldwin, 
wife of the British prime minister. 

The time has gone by when conviction 
can be carried by oratory.—Secretary 
Hoover. 

Civilization is on a biological joyride— 
Albert Edward Wiggam. 

Youth, disillusioned by war, has turned 
from the church.—David Lloyd George. 

Europeans drink beer and wine because 
they are afraid of bad water—William 
Childs, restaurant magnate. 


HISTORY OF THE PARTIES 


Some Early Insurgents 


The so-called Peace party had a brief 
career, 1812-15. It was composed of Demo- 
crat-Republicans and Federalists, mostly in 
New Engand, who opposed the War of 
1812. The Clintonians of 1812 was an off- 
shoot of the Democrat-Republican party and 
opposed long terms of office etc. Demo- 
crat-Republicans who favored choosing of 
electors by the people formed the People’s 
party of 1824. The Coalition party of 1825 
was so called from the union of the sup- 
porters of Clay with those of J. Q. Adams 
to elect Adams. An Anti-Masonic party 
was in the field from 1827 to 1834. Aboli- 
tionists founded the Liberal party of 1840- 
48. The Free Soil party of 1848-54 was 
formed of Liberals, Democrats (“Barn- 
burners”) and Whigs and was opposed to 
slavery. It later merged with the Republi- 
can party. 


“Know Nothing” 


The American party, popularly known as 
the “Know-Nothing party,” was formed 
from members of other parties dissatisfied 
with the influx and power of the foreign 
element. It opposed foreign immigration, 
holding of office by foreign-born etc. So 
called because members. professed to 
“know nothing” when questioned about 
their objects. It was merged with the Con- 
stitutional party in 1860. Northern Demo- 
crats who supported Douglas in the Demo- 
cratic disruption in 1860 were known as 
Douglas Democrats and the Southern Dem- 
ocrats as Breckinridge Democrats. In that 
year the Constitutional party also came 
into existence but failed to carry a slave- 
compromise platform. Dissatisfied Repub- 
licans and war Democrats formed the Lib- 
eral Republican party in 1872 and nomi- 
nated Horace Greeley for president. It 
sought greater leniency for the Confeder- 
ates. Other displeased Democrats formed 
the “Straight Out” or “Tap Root” Demo- 
cratic party, which was short-lived. 
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back of a postal card. 
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OW that the major political parties have nominated their respective candi- 
dates, Pathfinder readers are anxious to know how other members of the 
Pathfinder family are lining up for the November election. You can help in this 
national poll by checking (preferably with an ‘“X”) the candidate you favor for 
president and, after indicating number of votes represented by your ballot, and 
what state, returning the ballot to us. It can be mailed for one cent, pasted on the 


Address: STRAW VOTE EDITOR, PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Hoover (Republican) 
Thomas (Socialist) 


WHO IS YOUR CHOICE FOR PRESIDENT? 


«+++ Smith (Democrat) 
..++ Foster (Workers) 
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thing must be accounted for. Before 

each new administration an inventory : 
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House, from the gold piano to the most 
insignificant kitchen spoon. There is 
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During Mayor Walker’s administra- 
tion New York has spent $250,000 to 
fete distinguished visitors. About $200,- 














“Lady Lindy” in Street Attire 


000 of this went to welcome returning 
transatlantic flyers. The latest flyers to 
fill the streets with people and confetti 
were Miss Amelia Earhart (appropri- 
ately pronounced “airhart”), first wom- 
an to successfully fly the Atlantic, and 
her flight companions, Wilmur Stultz 
and Lou Gordon. These men did the 
actual piloting. However, Miss Earhart 
has demonstrated both here and abroad 
that she can handle the “sticks.” She 
has never had a mishap. She once 
held the world’s altitude of women—14,- 
000 feet. In England she did some fly- 
ing. She brought home the tiny Moth 
plane which Lady Heath flew from Eng- 


ree oy = 


lang to Africa. “Lady Lindy,” as she 
is known, plans an air tour of America. 
Like Lindbergh, whom she resembles, 
her modesty has been commended. She, 
too, says she will not accept movie or 
stage offers. Miss Earhart is 30, tall and 
has curly yellow bobbed hair. She is 
also something of a poet, as this verse 
in the Survey Graphic attests: 
Courage is the price that life exacts for 
granting peace, 
The soul that knows it not knows no release 
From little things: 
Knows not the livid loneliness of fear, 
Nor mountain heights, where bitter joy 
can hear 
The sound of wings. 
How can life grant us boon of living, 
compensate 
For dull gray ugliness and pregnant hate, 
Unless we dare 
The soul’s dominion? Each time we make 
a choice, we pay 
With courage to behold resistless day, 
And count it fair. 
s&s sts 
Alabama’s convict leasing system, for 
more than 20 years a target for criticism 
and unfavorable publicity, is ended. 
Alabama was the last state to farm out 
prisoners to private corporations, The 
plight of its convicts, mostly negro, 
leased to coal mines and lumber camps 
was a cruel one, as revealed by investi- 
gations. Little wonder that with leases 
completed and the prisoners returned 
to state custody the men sang “Swing 
Low Sweet Chariot” and “All My Trou- 
bles Are Over.” Gov. Kilby first pro- 
posed doing away with this “relic of 
barbarism” but it remained for Gov. 
Graves to carry it out. Though lashing 
of convicts is still legal it has been in 
disuse for more than a year. Youthful 
and first offenders are now segregated 
from habitual criminals. 
s+ SF 
The small army of newspapermen 
hounding President Coolidge at Brule 
find it no easy task to write daily stories 
about the chief executive’s vacation 
activities. So far Mr. Coolidge has 
taken things easy, seeming to prefer 
fishing to the affairs of government, 
Mrs. Coolidge, too, appears to have 
benefited by the rest. Despite som- 
brere, colorful shirt and high-heeled 
cowboy boots, the 











View of Coolidge Summer Camp from Air 


usual Coolidge 
demeanor is pre- 
served while fish- 
ing. Mr. Cool- 
idge does not be- 
come excited, no 
matter how big 
the fish he hooks. 
He has been tak- 
ing lessons in 
paddling a canoe 
but so far does 
it quite awkward- 
ly. For further 
exercise he has 
made several at- 
tempts to cut 
down trees in 
the vicinity. Mr. 
Coolidge has no 
visible interest 
in politics, and 
Mrs. Coolidge 
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was alone in listening to radio 
turns from the Democratic sessioy 
Houston. Minong, Wis., disciples of |, 
Walton have presented the Presi: 
with a fish fibbers’ license which 
mits him to “cuss mildly, prevari 
and show every recklessness with 
truth in connection with all m 
pertaining to fish and fishing.” 
st. 8-38 

Many are the 1928 campaign s}; 
proposed. “Who but Hooyer?” se 
be the favorite among Repub! 
while the Democrats chorus, “A| 
Al, and Al for All.” The Demo: 
in addition, have adopted the | 
derby as a campaign symbol. It h 
peared as auto ornaments and cam 
buttons. Hat manufacturers hay 











Campaign buttons dating from 1888 coll: 


ed by William T. Wagner of New York. 


cepted this emblem so seriously th! 


they are preparing to turn out ma 
brown derbies in fact before election. 
C:\ -.-Z 
North Dakota’s repudiation of 
attempt to repeal the state dry law iia 


or may not be significant in view of tl 


wet-dry features of the national ca’ 
paign. 


the state constitution, on the book 
since 1889, lost by only 5,000 votes. D: 
are jubilant in feeling that the outco: 
represents the spirit of the nation 
large. 
es SF 

A’ 758-pound rubber ball was t! 
means used by Jean A. Lussier of Sprin 
field, Mass., to make a daring trip ov: 
Niagara falls. His only injuries we: 
bruises received when his odd cr: 
was buffeted about in the rapids abo: 
the falls and in its drop over the Hors: 
shoe fall. A weight placed at Lussiers 
feet to keep him upright became (i 
lodged and he went over the bri 
headfirst. But straps and pillows sav: 
him from serious injury. After t! 


final plunge the ball bobbed up an: 


down six times and was finally tow: 
to shore by a man in a rowboat. Lu 
sier did not go through the rapids « 
whirlpool below the falls 





Wets are cheered because tl 
proposal to wipe out the dry clause «| 


This is th 
third time a person has gone over th 
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cataract and lived to tell the tale. 


Mrs. 
Annie Taylor first made the hazardous 


trip in a wooden barrel in 1901. Bobby 
Leach went over in a steel barrel about 
10 years later. Mrs. Taylor died in the 
poorhouse and Leach was fatally in- 
jured when he slipped on an orange 
peel. 
, Ae 

Gov. Smith’s reiteration of his belief 
that the dry law should be changed is 
not conducive to party harmony. In 
accepting the nomination Smith prom- 
ised to protect and defend the Consti- 
tution and other laws “without reser- 
vation or evasion” but “felt it to be the 
duty of the chosen leader of the people 
to point the way which leads to a sane, 
sensible solution of a condition which, 
| am convinced, is entirely unsatisfac- 
tory to the great mass of our people.” 
These changes, he agreed can only be 
made by the people themselves through 
their elected legislative representatives: 
Said Goy. Smith: 


Common honesty compels us to admit 
that corruption of law-enforcement officials, 
bootlegging and lawlessness are now prev- 
alent throughout this country. I am satis- 
fied that without returning to the old evils 
that grew from the saloon, which years ago 
I held and still hold was.and ought always 
to be a defunct institution in this country, 
by the application of the Democratic prin- 
ciples of local self-government and states’ 
rights, we can secure real temperance, re- 
spect for law and eradiction of the ex- 
isting evils, 


There are many Democratic drys who, 
like former Secretary of the Navy 
Josephus Daniels, think the Smith pro- 
nouncement “unneccessary and_ ill- 
timed” yet for the sake of party har- 
mony continue to support their stand- 
ard bearer. Comments Daniels, who 
helped draft the Houston dry plank: 


It seems to make harder the unity so 
much talked about. Time was needed for 
healing wounds. Instead before disap- 
pointment of those who doubted the wis- 
dom of his nomination could be lessened, 
the Smith letter irritated the situation. As 
it called for no action, it was not like the 
celebrated Parker letter to the St. Louis 
convention, to which some have compared 
it. It was not the letter that disastrously 
defeated Parker, and the Smith letter will 
no doubt not defeat Smith. 


Southern drys are more belligerent, 
even threatening to bolt. Mrs. Clem 
Shaver, wife of the chairman of the 
Democratic national committee, warns 
that “we dry Democratic women will 
not support the dripping wet ticket and 
joke platform named by Tammany” 
and stamps Smith as “a charlatan and 
faker.” She is answered by Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, wife of the man 
who nominated Smith, who declares 
Mrs. Shaver has been “misled by a 
group of women who consider enforce- 
ment of the Volstead act more import- 
ant than truth and fair play.” 

S- SF 

After some close figuring it was de- 
cided that an Army balloon piloted by 
Capt. W. E. Kepner and W. O. Eareck- 
son won the 1928 international balloon 
race recently held in this country. Con- 
sequently America has permanent pos- 
session of the second James Gordon 
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Bennett trophy. Capt. Kepner’s dis- 
tance was 460.9 miles as compared with 
459.4 miles for the German entry. 
France came next with 416 miles. 
5 7 a a 7 

Hoover is leading two to one thus far 
in the Pathfinder national straw vote. 
However, this may possibly be ex- 
plained by the fact that a majority of 
the early returns are from rural dis- 
tricts. 
x 7 5 M 


“If you were a nurse and you saw 
and enemy soldier about to shoot an 
American soldier, would you take up 
arms against the enemy soldier?” This 
question nearly denied American cit- 
izenship to Rosika Schwimmel, Hungar- 
ian lecturer. When Mrs. Schwimmel 
said she would argue with the enemy 
soldier but would not-shed blood Judge 
Carpenter in federal court at Chicago 
denied her application on the ground 
that she lacked “national conscious- 
ness.” But the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals not only admitted Mrs. 
Schwimmel to citizenship but rebuked 
the lower court for going out of its way 
to ask Mrs. Schwimmel unnecessary 
“conundrums,” 

a 7 J J 

Tricks used by promoters in the late 
Florida real estate boom were revealed 
in testimony by James H. R. Cromwell 
before a New York banckruptcy court. 
Cromwell, hounded by creditors of the 
fashionable but defunct Floranada Club, 
admitted that the former king of Greece 
and other notables had been used as 
bait to attract wealthy Americans. The 
ex-monarch was promised a villa for the 
use of his name. Mrs. Horace Dodge, 
widow of the auto manufacturer, lost 
$2,000,000 in the $6,000,000 failure. 

. er er 

An inheritance of more than $1,000,- 
000 was signed away to creditors of 
Cornelius Vanderbilt jr. as the result of 
failure of his tabloid newspapers in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Miami. The 
money goes to repay stockholders, to 
whom young Vanderbilt had previous- 
ly turned over another $1,000,000 of his 
personal fortune. But vanishing wealth 
did not prevent the 30-year-old scion 
of this New York family from re-marry- 
ing. His second wife was Mrs. Mary 
Wier Logan, a divorcee. 

ee ees 

The path to peace is indeed paved 
with obstacles. Not the least of these 
are misunderstanding and_ ineconsist- 
ency. Secretary of State Kellogg ap- 
peals to American churches to help out- 
law war. The Methodist Episcopal 
church general conference retaliates by 
suggesting that America eliminate some 
of its own “militarism” by dropping 
compulsory military training in the 
schools, whereupon a patriotic group 
promptly accuses the churchmen of go- 
ing bolshevik. The State department is 
publicly of the opinion that world peace 
is near; Assistant Secretary of War 
Robbins tells the West Point graduating 
class that peace is far off. One day 
President Coolidge advocates renuncia- 
tion of war. The next day Secretary 
of the Navy Wilbur demands a bigger 
navy. It is from such things that 
foreign doubts arise. 
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The Centennial of Bands 


day are comparatively modern. In 

fact they are just 100 years old. 
According to John Redfield, lecturer on 
the physics of music at Columbia uni- 
versity, the first satisfactory valve for 
brass wind instruments was developed 
in 1828. With this development came 
the modern type band. 

These interesting facts were unearth- 
ed by United States Navy Band musi- 
cians who are studying the develop- 
ment of horns in connection with the 
centennial anniversary. In the accom- 
panying picture, from left to right, are 
shown a sousaphone and a euphonium, 
two new instruments, 
with the ophicleideand 
a serpentine, two ear- 
ly valve pieces. The 
latter two instruments 
were borrowed from 
the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. That institu- 
tion has a collection of 
wind instruments that 
shows the development 
of horns from the ear- 
liest to the latest. 

Before the perfec- 
tion of the wind valve, 
fife and drum corps 
furnished all army and 
navy music. Our fore- 
fathers in revolution- 
ary days marched to 
tunes furnished by fife 
and drum corps. Even the now famous 
Marine band was originally a fife and 
drum corps. 

With the discovery of the wind valve 
improvements in bands throughout Eu- 
rope and America were rapid. The 
first complete military band was intro- 
duced by the Duke of York for the fa- 
mous Coldstream Guards. Then Napo- 
leon provided bands for his Imperial 
Guards,-and in the early years of the 
19th century other regiments began to 
form bands. The rapid development 
continued until 1850 when there fol- 
lowed many years in which there was 
little or no progress in military or brass 

bands. 

The World war, however, created a 
new interest in such bands and proved 


Bw bands as we know them to- 


ih Wy a 


pee 


A novelty ice cream parlor. Los Angeles, 
Cal., now has 22 of these in operation. The 
“freezers” are built of concrete and painted 


to represent wood. At night they are illumi- 


nated with flood lights. 


that they were vital factors in army 
morale. Thus a new impetus was given 
to wind and reed instruments. It was 
Gen. Pershing himself who brought 
about the reorganization of the band 
forces of our army and navy. With this 
reorganization came many improve- 
ments. Today nearly every unit in Un- 
cle Sam’s military forces has its own 
band. Washington perhaps leads the 
world as a center of “brass band” mu- 
sic. Troubles and what-nots of resi- 
dents of the nation’s capital are soothed 
away by the harmony makers of the 
Marine Corps, the Army and the Navy 
bands. These service | organizations 


The New and Old in Wind Instruments 


give numerous concerts throughout the 
year, and particularly during the sum- 
mer season. 





STATUE OF A FISH 


When Shakespeare said that “some are 
born great, some achieve greatness and 
others have greatness-thrust upon them” 
he did not quite finish the thing. He might 
nave added that some of the great are 
invented. We sing the praises of many a 
Roland, an Oliver and a King Arthur that 
never existed. 

Many a hero of a legend—pure invention— 
has had a statue erected in his memory. 
The latest, as well as one of the most 
striking examples, is the statue recently 
erected to a fish—to the “King of Smelts”— 
at Nikolaiken, East Prussia. The town is 
on Spirding Lake where fishing has always 
been good. Long ago a fisherman caught 
a smelt of wonderful size—sort of whale 
smelt. They called him the “king of 
smelts,” and they fastened him by a chain 
to a bridge so that when his subjects came 
to pay homage they could be taken in 
like the suckers they were. Such was the 
story. Recently the town council put up a 
column at the bridge head, and on top of 
the column a great carved stone image of 
the legendary smelt. 





TRAITOROUS WORDS 


It appears there are 1,100 “traitorous 
words” in the dictionaries of the French 
and English language which are essentially 
alike but with shades of difference in 
meaning. A French lexicographer compiled 
a list of 400 such words, and then a collab- 
orator, at his request, found 700 more. 
They had a lawsuit as to whose name 
should appear first on the title page of the 
book, and the court ruled they should 


appear side by side, the originator’s on the 
left. 
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DEMOCRAT vs. REPUBLICAN 


“What is the difference between a Democrat and 
Republican?’” The Pathfinder offers $150 in pr 
for the best answers to this timely question. Any 
may contribute definitions. There is no limit 
number. However,. definitions must be confined 
50 words or less. Address: 





Contest Editor, The Pathfinder, Washington, D. 








Republicans adhere to conservatism 
the permission of unbalanced condition 
an age to adapt themselves to that age \ 
as little legislative interference as 
deem advisable. Democrats stress pr: 
sivism, and such legislation as they hx 
will aid unbalanced. situations of an a 
adapt themselves to that age—J. Har: 
Cherry, Herrick, Il. 

A Democrat was asked to speak. 
was no platform. So the Democrat 
“Ladies and gentlemen, this is the first | 
I was ever asked to make a Demo 
speech from a Republican platform.” 

C. S. Miller, Caldwell, Idaho. 

The difference is the crystallizing 
adherence to one party or another thr: 
education acquired by environment ei 
with their forefathers or close associ 
with a majority of the party to which 
adhere and endorse the different princi; 
of such party.—E. W. Henning, Jamest 
i, ne € 

A Democrat is a little better than a |} 
publican.—E. A. Smith, Cunningham, k 

A Democrat is a man who trusts 
masses and distrusts classes, whilst a l\c- 
publican is a man who trusts classes }b 
distrusts the masses.—Rey. F. J. Teck 
burg, Evansville, II. 

I am a Republican because my father w: 
and his father before him. You are a De! 
for the same reason, unless your 
dominates you, in which case issues 
have no influence—Mrs. Minnie Crozi 
Belmont, Ohio. 


A Democrat strives to aid the masses 
And to control the now privileged classes, 


While his donkey works. 
The Republican ‘coddles the classes 
And oft ignores the needs of the masses, 
While the elephant shirks. 
—Lyman Seelye, Beach, Wash. 

A Republican is a sublimated Democrat 
O. W. Jaynes, Clifton, Colo. 

When Josephus Daniels was senator |: 
said he was as much Republican as | a: 
that I was as much Democrat as he and tha! 
the difference between us was “the negr 
I agree with him and suggest that the negr 
is the difference between the two parties 
John F. Downing, Sullivan, Ill. 


As man to man, as lovers of home and 
fireside, as honorable citizens who take 
a keen interest and pride in all civic and 
national developments, and as men wi 
live and practice the honorable life in «! 
things, there is no difference between 
Democrat and a. Republican—Dr. C. 
Kiplinger, Ocala, Fla. 

A democrat iz a speshee of jassax b 
longin to tha genus Donkino, originat: 
from Maxwelton who wuz noted for |! 
bonny brayz. A republikan iz a spesh« 
of pachiderm belongin to the genus E 
ephantino which juz grew like Topsy wit! 
out any parentz. The mane differenz 
just noize—Tommy Tinker, Oakland, Cal. 

Knowbody knows.—H. W. Coleman, 5S: 
Jose, Cal. 


A Democrat is one who advocates th 
doctrine of states rights and tariff for 
revenue only. A Republican is one who 
advocates a strong federal government an¢ 
a protective tariff for American interests 
—Rev. O. L. Hailey, secretary, America" 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
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cing Egyptian “Miracles” 










































Ancient Egyptian Priests Knew Their Physics 


to impress the masses by performing 

what they claimed to be “miracles.” 
All sorts of trieks of physics and what- 
not were resorted to. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
two examples of how the gullible Egyp- 
tians of the period were hoaxed. Both 
of these “miracles” were produced by 
air compression.. The one on the left 
shows how temple doors were opened 
at the bidding of priests. Previously, 
however, a fire was made on the altar. 
The heat of the burning incense would 
warm the air contained in its base. 
When air is heated it expands. The ex- 
panding air depressed the level of the 
water in the communicating jug below 
the floor and pushed some of the water 
out into the counterweight bucket, in- 
creasing its weight sufficiently to open 
the doors. 

The other illustration shows one of 
the famous colossi at Thebes. The “mir- 
acle” or hoax connected with it was 
that it saluted the rising sun every 
morning by whistling. But the secret 
was the fact that there were two large 
cavities under the statue. The _ two 
compartments were separated by a par- 
tition, but a tube passed through the 
top of it reaching down almost to the 
bottoms of the cavities. Both cavities 
were half filled with water. The rising 
sun shining in one of the cavities warm- 
ed the air in it, which depressed the 
water level there and forced water 
through the tube into the back com- 
partment. This compressed the air in 
that cavity, driving-it up the tubes in 
the back of the statue where it sounded 
hidden whistles. 

NATURE AND INVENTIONS 

Many of the great inventions of man find 
their counterparts in nature. The first 
perfect hinge was probably that of -the 
oyster. The electric eel can deliver a shock 
that will cause suffering to man or fish 
while the lantern fly of tropical America 
is the original “electric lamp” which gives 
a bright light without heat. The shell of 
the tortoise is the box of boxes. It is per- 


| N ANCIENT Egypt the priests sought 








The woodpecker and the nuthatch are really 
living pickaxes while the claws of a mole 
resemble in shape a miner’s shovel. The 
wings of the bee are equipped with hooks 
and eyes and the two wings on each side 
of the body are hooked together in flight. 

The saw-fly cuts grooves in the bark of 
trees while the sawyer-beetle of South 
America, does a circular saw act by swing- 
ing itself round and round branches to 
sever them. The jaws of the leaf-cutter 
bee remind us of scissors and the feet of 
a spider when viewed under a microscope 
resemble the brush and comb of daily use. 
The whale has a filter in its throat by which 
it strains foreign matter from the water. 
Flexible metal pipe has nothing on the 
tail of the lobster which suggested the idea. 


FLAG PLEDGE CEREMONY 


The National Flag Conference and the 
American Flag Association recommend the 
following ceremony in connection with 
pledging allegiance to the flag: 

If it is customary to have a flag hanging 
in the front of the schoolroom it is left in 
its regular position for the salute. Other- 
wise a pupil is appointed to hold a flag be- 
fore the school. For this purpose a medi- 
um-sized flag on a short staff is preferable. 

At a signal from the teacher all the pupils 


. arise in their places and stand erect. Then 


fect in construction and when the tortoise 
is inside it fills every bit of space. 

The lobster’s claw is said to be the orig- 
inal gasfitters’ pincers while the heart of 
man or animal is the most perfect pump 
in existence. The ball and socket joint 
widely used in many of our tools was borrow- 
ed from the anatomy of man and animal 
whose arms, legs and other parts work on 
this principle. The weaver bird of South 
Africa which builds a wonderful nest, gave 
the world the idea of the thatched roof. 


they all bring the open right hand, palm 
downwards, to a line on a level with the 
forehead, the thumb just touching the 
right eye-brow. Standing thus they repeat 
in concert the pledge slowly and distinctly. 
At the words “to the flag of the United 
States” everyone extends the right hand 
gracefully, palm upwards, toward the flag, 
and remains in this position until the 
pledge is completed, when the hand drops 
to the side. This ceremony is generally 
followed by a patriotic song. 
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CROSS-WORD PUZZLE NO. 10 
Submitted by J. L. 
1—Denoting 


Dodge, Orleans, Nebr. 


Horizontal: ownership 
(abbr.). 4—A state (abbr.). 5—A bank or 
hillside. 9—A state. 10—Parts for a clarinet. 
11—The sun. 12—Definite article. 13—To 


percolate. 14—Bone. 16—To help. 17—A 
popular weekly. 19—Pronoun. 20—Suffix 
forming nouns of agency. 22—A _ state 


(abbr.). 26—Girl’s nickname. 27—Capital 
of a nation. 30—College degree (abbr.). 
31—Doctor’s degree (abbr.). 32—Title of a 
teacher (abbr.). 33—Noted district in U.S 
(abbr.). 35—River in Minnesota. 37—Ad- 


ministrator (abbr.), 38—A metal, 40— 





Chicken. 41—Sacred song. 42—Substance 
for raising bread. 

Vertical: 1—To mail. 2—Exclamation. 
3—Pool in Jerusalem. 5—Close to. 6—One 
who uses reeds. 7—A beverage. 8@-To get 
sight of. 15—Pig pen. 16—Indefinite article. 
18—A state (abbr.). 21—Morning (abbr.). 
23—Prizes. 24—A novel by Haggard. 25— 
Self. 26—Endows. 28—A South American 
serpent. 29—City in Nebraska. 32—Father 


(nickname). 33—One who owes (abbr.). 34 
—An association (abbr.). 36—A man on 
whom knighthood has been conferred 


(abbr.). 38—An assimilated 
39—A state (abbr.). 


form of in. 
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FRENCH TAKE TENNIS CROWN 


In the great annual international 
tennis matches at Wimbledon, England, 
where the winners are unofficially dub- 
bed champions of the world, the 
French stars took all the honors among 
the men. The United States was well 
represented, but when the smoke of 
battle cleared away its only survivor 
was winsome Helen Wills of California. 

America’s big gun, big Bill Tilden, 
went down in defeat before Rene La- 
coste, after a long, hard-fought battle. 
It was his third defeat at the hands of 
the brilliant Frenchman. Lacoste later 
won the championship by taking the 
scalp of his countryman, Henri Cochet. 
Tilden and Frank Hunter in the men’s 
doubles succumbed to the veteran Aus- 
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Helen Wills—She Beats Them All 


tralian players, Gerald Patterson and 
John Hawkes. But the French team, 
Cochet and Jacques Brugnon, took the 
measure of the Australians and carried 
the crown to France. Elizabeth Ryan, 
formerly of California, was a winner 
in the mixed doubles with the South 
African P. D. B. Spence, but she has so 
long resided in England that the Eng- 
lish claimed her for their own. 

Helen Wills was easily the best among 
the women players, no matter from 
what part of the world they came. She 
was not extended by any opponent. She 
played the final game with Senorita 
Elia De Alvarez of Spain while King 
George and Queen Mary sat among the 
15,000 enthusiastic spectators. The 
score was 6-2, 6-3, which shows the 
superiority of the American girl, though 
she was not at her best in the match. 
The Spanish girl, too, had been ill and 
there had been talk of her defaulting. 
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MILLIONAIRE DISAPPEARS 


One of the strangest, most mysterious 
and most perplexing recent cases of 
‘yoov, truth or fiction was the sudden 








disappearance of Capt. Alfred Lowen- 
stein, Belgian financier, while flying 
over the English Channel in his own 
private airplane. Lowenstein had been 
called the richest man in the world 
outside of America. Though the extent 
of his wealth was not known the fact 
that he offered to lend Belgium $50,000,- 
000 without interest is an indication. 

When the plane landed in France—on 
the nearest land after Lowenstein was 
found to be missing—the pilot, mechan- 
ic, valet and secretary who were aboard 
reported that the financier had mistak- 
enly opened the wrong door when he 
meant to go into the washroom and had 
so stepped out when the plane was 
about 4,000 feet above the water. But 
investigators later said that it was all 
two strong men could do to open the 
door under the circumstances. 

After the first report of an accident 
there arose a suspicion of suicide, be- 
cause Lowenstein was found to have 
thad financial troubles. He was said to 
have failed to borrow in London the 
$5,000,000 he needed and for which he 
had made the trip. But it was pointed 
out that he was still a rich man, for the 
stocks he owned were worth some 
$6,000,000 in the market. It was said, 
though, that he had recently taken out 
heavy life insurance in which suicide 
was specifically covered. 

There soon arose a suspicion of a 
hoax—that Lowenstein was not dead at 
all, but had decided to disappear for 
his own reasons. The stocks he was 
heavily interested in at first dropped 
violently on the exchanges of Europe, 
but as the case was studied they rap- 
idly rose again. At Brussels memorial 
services were arranged for the finan- 
cier, but without explanation they were 
indefinitely postponed. There was dif- 
ficulty and delay over an official investi- 
gation of Lowenstein’s disappearance 
because none of the three nations in- 
volved—England, Belgium and. France 
—felt that it had exclusive jurisdiction 
in the matter. 
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CHANGING GOVERNMENTS 


While some things, like the franc, 
have been stabilized in Europe the un- 
stable government seems to be the reg- 
ular thing. While the new Mueller gov- 
ernment in Germany was getting under 
way there were upheavals in three 
other European countries and rumbles 
of coming eruptions in others. 

In Jugoslavia the Vulkitchevitch cabi- 
net tried to weather the storm of rage 
that swept Croatia and other parts of 
the country as a result of the shooting 
of Peasant deputies by a government 
deputy in parliament. At first demands 
it refused to resign, but later it saw 
things in a different light and King 
Alexander caller on Atza Stanojevitch, a 
veteran radical leader, to form a new 
government. This caused rejoicing in 
Croatia, and a chance was seen for 
patching up differences between Croats 
and Slovenes. But at the same time the 
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Nettuno treaty with Italy, cause of th; 
trouble, remained unacted on. 

In Greece the old Liberal leader, Ve; 
izelos, who announced that he “wa, 
done with politics” years ago, w: 
called back to save his country ag; 
It was he who was largely responsi! 
for turning Greece into a republic 
1924. At the time of the recent 
tobacco strike—which the communi 
tried to turn into a general affai 
Venizelos came in and gave ai: 
When the Ziamis cabinet came 
crisis over the financial measures | 
posed by the minister of finance }: 
dent Kondouriotis called on Veniz 
and asked him to form a new gov: 
ment. 

In Poland that doughty warrior, \ 
shal Pilsudski, threw up the pre: 
ship with a sort of gesture of dis 
He took a fling at parliament, decl:: 
it hard to get co-operation from 
body as required by the constitu! 
The marshal, however, did not 1 
loose completely. He retained the 
of minister of war, and stated he 
continue to direct the country’s for 
policy. Kasimir Bartels, vice-premi 
took up the reins and formed a 
cabinet by making a few minor chan 

It looked as if the Bratianu gov: 
ment of Rumania got a new lease 
life through stabilizing the lei, Run 
ian monetary unit. ‘This was don« 
the aid of France which advanced 3' 
000,000 frances. Other European nati: 
were expected to participate in the 
bilization loan. 

s UR SS 
SHIP SINKS WITH 300 


One of the worst disasters of tli 
Southern Seas happened off the co: 
of Chile when the Chilean army tra 
port Angamos went down with abo 
300 on board. Only five were know 
to have been saved by clinging to bi! 
of wreckage. 

On the Chilean naval vessel was ° 
crew of 215 and a passenger list of 76 
when it left Punta Arenas on the Strail 
of Magellan—the most southerly cil) 
in the world. It was bringing the civil 
ians at government expense to work i! 
the nitrate mines in North Chile. Bu! 
several stops were made on the passay' 










“Bah, it is nothing but a game,” says Uncle 

Sam as he knocks over Europe’s pile oj 

blocks. That is the way it looks, at least, to 
a Scotch cartoonist. 
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’ JULY 21, 1928 ’ 
up the coast, and it is not known, and 
probably never will be known how 
many left the boat and how many 
more got on. 

Off the coast near the southern town 
of Lebu the ship encountered a fierce 
storm which battered it unmercifully. 
It was an old vessel—built in Scotland 
in 1890—and finally its rudder was car- 
ried away and it was helpless. As it 
drifted toward the rocks lifeboats were 
lowered, but they were dashed against 
the ship or capsized at once in the 
furious waves. Faint radio calls from 
the ship brought three naval vessels 
from Talcuahuano to the rescue, but 
they arrived too late. One of the sur- 
vivors said that Capt. Ismael Suarez 
shot himself when he saw no hope of 
saving his passengers was left. 
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PREMIER MUELLER TALKS 


Germany’s new chancellor, Dr. Her- 
mann Mueller, appeared before the 
reichstag and told the world—for the 
civilized world was listening—just what 
the new government stood for. Promi- 
nent in the program was the demand 
for general disarmament and pacts of 
peace, the Kellogg plan for outlawing 
war being specially mentioned and ap- 
proved. The two questions of greatest 
and most vital interest for Germany 
and all Germans were brought forward: 
A demand was made for immediate 
liberation of the occupied areas, and a 
final settlement of reparations was call- 
ed both desirable and possible. 

The spring elections which brought 
about the change of government 
showed that Germany is getting more 
socialistic and less monarchistic. Muel- 
ler, socialist, declared that the new Ger- 
man republic “stands firm and unshak- 
able,” and he demanded respect for the 
republic and its symbols, and the re- 
moval of the army out of politics. This 
pronouncement was timely, because the 
“Steel Helmet,” an organization of sol- 
diers of the old regime, had on the day 
before carried the former crown prince, 
Friedrich Wilhelm, on their shoulders 
with great shouting, while the leader of 
the band declared in a speech that the 
time had come for his men to “play the 
political role in Germany.” The part 
played by Wilhelm embarrassed the 
Prussian government—also socialist— 
and there was talk of banishing him un- 
less he kept out of demonstrations. He 
gave his word of honor upon returning 
to Germany that he would refrain from 
political activity. 

Another significant event was the 
Berlin parade, a month previously, of 
80,000 communists, “Red Front Fight- 
ers.” Carrying a forest of red flags, in- 
creased by squads of visiting commun- 
ists from other countries, they marched 
before the former kaiser’s palace which 
was decorated by a red streamer read- 
ing: “We swear to defend the soviet 
union forever and ever.” While 150,000 
people turned out to see the marchers 
there was no violence. A _ proposed 
Junker parade by the former Imperial 
Guards was nipped in the bud at Pots- 
dam when the leaders refused to vouch 
for the non-political character of the 
parade, It was held on a private estate, 
to the great disappointment of some. 
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Cheese and Immortality. Unveiling of the 
monument in Vimoutiers, France, to Mme. 
Marie Harel, “creator of Camembert cheese.” 


The new government representing five 
of the 31 political parties that sought 
votes in the election has the approval 
of President Hindenburg, who con- 
tinues to hold the respect not only of 
all German parties but of allied gov- 
ernments as well. Mueller wants espe- 
cially to expand foreign trade, and to 
do that his government will seek to 
bring about a lowering of tariffs by 
international agreements. He declared 
that the world today suffers from “pro- 
tectionism.” 

SS. & 
FALCON ISLAND BACK 


Falcon Island is again on the map 
—provided the map is very new and 
complete. This South Sea island comes 
and goes. It has just come back after 
disappearing beneath the Pacific in 
1885. It was first discovered in 1845; 
sank in 1855, then eame up and sank 
again in 1885. There were probably 
other comings and goings that nobody 
knew of. The ocean bed in that part 
of the world is not finished yet. The 
island is small, but larger than when 
it was up before, and is composed of 
volcanic ash—very wet of course. It 
was claimed as a part -of the British 
Tonga group, and a flag was set on it, 
but it has to be reclaimed every time 
it bobs up. 
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OCEAN FLIGHT RECORD SET 


The two Italian flyers who rose in the 
air at Rome and came back to the earth 
at Natal, Brazil, not only made one of 
the greatest flights in the history of 
aviation but broke the record for long- 
distance flying of 3,909 miles set by 
Clarence Chamberlin when he flew 
from New York to Germany. 

The flyers were Capt. Arturo Ferrarin 
and Maj. Carlo Del Prete. They went 
across the Mediterranean sea, over the 
Strait of Gibraltar, spirted the north- 
west shore of Africa, passed over the 
Cape Verde islands and missed their 
intended objective, Pernambuco, by 
only 150 miles. They had covered 4,417 
miles in 52 hours. They flew all of two 


il 


nights. These flyers had already, with 
the same plane, established the world’s 
record for sustained flight of 58 hours, 
34 minutes and 26 seconds. 

A still better record would have been 
made if the flyers had not lost their 
bearings in the stormy weather of their 
arrival on the coast. Instead of turning 
south for Pernambuco they turned 
north, and when they learned their mis- 
take they came back and landed on the 
beach near Natal. At Rio de Janeiro a 
great and excited crowd waited, hoping 
the flyers could make that city without 
a stop. They went ahead and celebrated 
while awaiting their arrival. It was an- 
nounced that the Italian colony of the 
metropolis was preparing to give the 
flying officers a prize of $25,000. 

& a 7 aM 
HACK HAS ITS DAY 


In this day of greater and further 
conquests by automobiles, airplanes 
and dirigibles Europe looked with a 
sentimental eye—perhaps with a tear— 
at the veteran German hack driver, 
Gustav Hartmann, as he drove his ve- 
hicle of ancient vintage from Berlin to 
Paris. At the end of his journey, which 
was supposedly in unfriendly territory, 
he received an enthusiastic ovation. 
For the first time in 14 years there arose 
in the streets of Paris the cry, “Vive 
Allemagne,” which might be translat- 
ed into “Hurrah for Germany.” 

About a score of Paris hack drivers— 
the remnant of a former giant industry 
—met the intrepid and bewhiskered 
Gustav at the suburbs and escorted him 





Gustav Hartmann on his round trip hack 
voyage from Berlin to Paris. He thus com- 
pleted a career of 40 years with the reins. 


into the city. A band of students from 
the Latin Quarter, full of sympathy and 
noise, followed the procession and 
shouted as the picturesque hero of the 
occasion waved his big white top hat 
in response to the cheering crowds. 
The whole thing was a sort of Ha- 
waiian “Aloha,” or “Farewell to thee,” 
addressed to a passing institution that 
had been long and intimately tangled 
with national life and national history. 
But has the old hack passed? In Lon- 
don recently a whole new fleet of them 
was launched on the streets that had 
begun to forget the smart hansom cab 
of the past. A dying fire will flare up 
just before being extinguished, but the 
flare may sometimes mean a new blaze. 
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Suicide of Niagara Falls 


honeymoon couples, is in danger 
of losing its beauty. 

The United States and Canada’s joint 
scenic wonder is not imperiled so much 
by diversion of water for power pur- 
poses as it is by nature’s 
own work, This is very pro- 
nounced in the Horseshoe 
or Canadian fall. One point 
in its curve has been eaten 
away and much of the water 
that formerly spread over 
the great bow is now center- 
ed at one point. 

The situation has become 
so alarming that a commis- 
sion of engineers represent- 
ing both countries is study- 
ing plans to prevent the “su- 
icide” of the mighty cataract. 

The Department of Com- 
merce favors building arti- 
ficial islands above and near 
the brink of the falls, ex- 
plaining that these obstruc- 
tions will serve to break the 
flow of water and spread it 
evenly over the entire prec- 
ipice, This is practically the 
same idea first voiced by the late John 
Lyell Harper, noted engineer and for- 
mer vice-president of the Niagara Falls 
Power Co. After studying the problem 
for many years he came to the conclu- 
sion that current deflectors placed 
above the falls would make impossible 
the gathering of too much water at any 
particular point. This scheme applied 
to the Horseshoe fall, he explained, 
would deflect water over the sides and 
heel of the fall, “not only improving 
the present spectacle but causing the 
whole contour of the fall to wear uni- 
formly, so that coming generations in 
viewing its beauty may also have before 


N IAGARA falls, long the mecca of 





Airplane view of Niagara falls. The natural islands responsible for the even distribution of 


water over the American fall are clearly seen. 
concentration of water and about 85 per cent of its total flow passes over at one point. This 


their eyes the emblem of good luck, i. e. 
the horseshoe.” 

The Harper idea, it is argued, would 
preserve the American fall, maintaining 
a uniform flow over its 1,000 feet of 
crest, insure a flow over the 3,000 feet 








Scale model of the falls taken at a time when experiments were being 
made with artificial islands (indicated by arrows) placed in the rapids 
above the Horseshoe fall with a view of deflecting the current to 
halt erosion and cover the full crest with a uniform flow of water. 


of the Canadian fall and at the same 
time allow for considerable water to 
be diverted from the river by hydro- 
electric plants. 

Mr. Harper based his theory on exper- 
iments carried out at the plant of the 
Niagara Falls Power Co., where is lo- 
cated a miniature Niagara falls built to 
scale. The model stands in the open 
and is fed by water diverted from the 
Niagara river. It is well known to en- 
gineers attempting to devise means to 
insure Niagara’s perpetuity. 

The contours of the model are based 
on figures taken from government and 
other surveys. Water is caused to flow 





The Horseshoe fall has nothing to break the 


has caused the stream to recede 900 feet since 1764. 
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over it in relative proportion to the wa- 
ter that flows over the real falls. The 
model shows actual conditions whic} 
obtain with the present diversion o{ 
56,000 cubic feet of water per second 
from the falls for power purposes. (Thi 
is the amount allowed under the trea 
now existing between the United Stat, 
and Canada.) The power company o{ 
fers no method of its o 


Se but furnishes the mode! 


study and experiment. ‘| 
methods of stream con! 
have already been tried « 
on the model—artifici«| 
lands such as suggested 
Mr. Harper and others 

weirs or dykes such as ; 
posed by U. S. army oe: 
neers. The model has 

served in experiments « 
ducted by civic instituti: 

However, the spectac| 
Niagara disintegrating is 
new. In the space o! 
centuries, as scientists 
ure, the cataract has t 
eled nearly a dozen ni! 
and has assumed a vari 
of shapes. In the dim p: 
the Niagara river plung 
over a precipice on theslh« 
of Lake Ontario. The 
dians, perhaps, noticed how the ¢a| 
ract later cut its way upstream, digs 
a great gorge. 

Since Father Hennepin, mission: 
wondered at the falls in 1678 they ha 
receded over 1,000 feet. The falls whi 
tourists see today are 150 feet farth: 
advanced than the falls seen by touris! 
of three decades ago. 

It has only been in the past 150 yea 
that the changing shapes, erosion and 
recession of the twin falls have bee: 
closely observed and recorded. Su 
veys show an average recession in th: 
throat of the Horseshoe fall (which ha: 
a cascade twice as deep as the Ameri 

can fall) of six feet a year since 1764. 

The American fall, because it has a 

smaller volume of water, has bee: 

less “eaten.” ; 

Within the memory of the olde: 
generation it is apparent that the 
sides of the Horseshoe fall, now de- 
pleted of water by volume concen 
tration at the toe of the shoe, were 
once well covered and added to the 
mighty spectacle. 

Nor is the waning beauty of Niag 
ara entirely due to the gathering of 

a greater volume of water in th« 

center of the river. There is also a 

rapid deepening in  mid-stream 

which contributes to the erosion at 
the Horseshoe. Many people imagine 
that water diversion for power us¢ 
has much to do with the situation. 

But engineers say an entire cessation 

of water diversion would not retard 

destruction of the Horseshoe fall but 

would rather tend to accelerate it. 
Erosion at the American fal! 

amounts to only a few inches a yea! 

because, though it furnishes about 25 

per cent of the scenic spectacle, it 

‘arries only about six per cent of the 

water. It also has natural islands 

that serve to evenly distribute the 
flow. The American fall, incidental- 
ly, is nearly 10 feet higher than the 
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ogress of the destruction of the Horseshoe 

ll is shown in this sketch indicating loca- 

m of crest as it existed in various years 
from 1764 to present. 


Canadian. “Niagara falls must be sav- 
ed, if for no other reason than to give 
joy to the thousands of aoe ymo 
who come to the falls every year,” de- 
clared Mr. Hoover as secretary of com- 
merce before he became Republican 
presidential nominee. He added: “The 
great scenic gem of our continent is 
slowly losing its grandeur year by 
year. Unless the enlargement of the 
notch in the escarpment be checked, 
the time will come when Niagara will 
become a great rapids instead of a gi- 
gantic waterfall. It would seem to be 
that the comparatively small expense 
by the two countries needed to preserve 
Niagara falls would give ample re- 
turns.” 





SUCH IS FATE 


The baseball profession is a hard one. 
Careers are meteoric but brief. George 
Sisler, acclaimed the most valuable player 
in the American League six years ago, has 
passed to the Nationals. He tried to come 
back but failed. Hence his services to 
baseball, once valued at $150,000, have 
fallen to $7,500. And to think that only 
two years ago he managed the St. Louis 
srowns! 

Derided as Socialist-Labor candidate for 
president in 1924, Frank T. Jones of Port- 
land, Ore., achieved respect after all. He 
was recently drowned in a brave but vain 
attempt to save a boy from a similar fate. 

One of the peppiest salesmen on the road 
is Charles C. Blakely, 86 years old, well 
known in Washington. During the Civil 
war he applied for enlistment in the Union 
army but was turned down because of poor 
physical condition, 

Irving H. Nelson was a member of the 
102nd Machine Gun Battalion (“Suicide 
Club”), 26th Division, during the World 
war. He came through without a scratch, 
yet the other day, as a state police officer, 
was killed by the bullets of fleeing gun- 
men at Pomfret, Conn. 

“Life is uncertain.” Saying this, Calvin 
Wasson, 45, .statistician for the Union 
Central Life Insurance Co., Chicago, died 
in the midst of a lecture to employees 

In Wall street, American money center, 
and in the midst of well clad and well fed 
throngs, James Little, 80 years old, col- 
lapsed from want of food. 

His 193rd leap from an airplane was 
fatal to Albert MecPhedridge, professional 
parachute jumper. He forgot his parachute. 

In Mexico Juan Silveti, matador and hero 
of many bull ring encounters, met his death 

under an auto. 





Since Marian Talley became an opera 
singer in 1926 her earnings have approxi- 
inated $350,000. 
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Put the World’s Jaws to Work 


ILLIAM WRIGLEY JR. He’s 
the man_ responsible for 
the world’s latest gum-chew- 


ing craze. Pessimists said that gum 
chewing was silly and impolite—but 
Wrigley showed that it could be done. 
Will Rogers’s constantly working jaws 
and those of the ball-playing fraternity 
are not the only visible testimony of 
Wrigley’s efforts. At least one member 
of the President’s cabinet (Mellon) has 
the habit not to speak of countless lesser 
officials. William Wrigley is a firm be- 
liever in the modern adage that “adver- 
tising pays.” He is said to be the 
world’s largest advertiser of any single 
product. 

Few people realize that nearly $100,- 
000,000 a year is spent on this seeming 
insignificant article. This is more mon- 
ey than is spent for either phonographs 
or vacuum cleaners and twice as much 
as is spent for either sporting goods or 
pianos. Out of this amount Mr. Wrig- 
ley is able to salt away nearly $10,000,- 
000. No wonder, then, that he owns 
Catalina Island, California’s great show 
place, and plans to build there the 
world’s biggest aviary as a hobby. 

“Putting money in a bank is no thrill,” 
admits Mr. Wrigley. “I was just as hap- 
py before I made my first million.” He 
married on a salary of $10 a week. 

Not so many years ago Mr. Wrigley 
was “third assistant stirrer” in a soap 
plant at a salary of $1.50 a week. He 
went broke several times before he 
started to sell gum—and stuck to it 
(that’s meant to be a pun!)., It came 
about in this way: 

Born in Philadelphia, William Wrig- 
ley was the eldest of nine children. He 
was expelled from school so often that 
his parents despaired of him and 
William ran away to New York where 
he became a newsboy. Homesickness 
sent him back to the Quaker City—and 
the soap plant (his father’s). After 
serving an apprenticeship he went on 
the road as a salesman. Business was 
dull and in order to stimulate it William 
hit upon the idea of giving every dealer 
who would buy a box of his soap a free 
umbrella. Then he started selling bak- 
ing powder. He compiled a cook book 
which he offered free to any housewife 
who would buy a 50-cent can of baking 
powder. He distributed 50,000 cook 
books a week in this fashion. 

But this petered out and he tried 
other inducements. After several had 
failed he offered free sticks of Zeno 
chewing gum with every can of baking 
powder. The result was surprising. He 
soon found it profitable to use the gum 
as a main attraction and throw in other 
premiums such as counter scales, coffee 
grinders, show cases, cheese cutters, 
cash registers, desks, ladders, trucks, 
nail pullers, knives, Gillette safety raz- 
ors and what not. Of course, many of 
these articles were intended for re-sale. 
Wrigley’s idea has always been that if 
the dealer is given the best end of the 
deal he will reciprocate by boosting 
sales. 

Advertising has always been Mr.Wrig- 
ley’s best aid. In 1902 he took every 
cent he had—a matter of $160,000—and 


dumped it into an advertising campaign. 
It was a failure. Nothing daunted, Wrig- 
ley scraped up another $25,000 and sim- 
ilarly invested it. This time it succeed- 
ed, succeeded so well that to date he 
is estimated to have spent $50,000,000 
in advertising his product. “Tell ’em 
quick, and tell ’em often,” is his policy. 
The result is that he owns the largest 
chewing gum business in the world. In 
a single year his factories turn out near- 
ly ten billion sticks of gum. He was one 
of the first big employers to inaugurate 
the Saturday-off policy for employees. 

But chewing gum is not Mr. Wrigley’s 
sole occupation. He owns the Chicago 
Cubs, the new Wrigley building in Chi- 
cago and is a director of countless 








He Believes in Advertising 


banks, corporations and_ railroads. 
Though 63 years old, Mr. Wrigley is 
athletically inclined and has never been 
ill a day in his life. He never took a 
vacation until he was past the half- 
century mark. 

“Success to me is not fame or power 
or money,” says Mr. Wrigley. “It is just 
playing the game.” Above his handsome 
desk—on which he keeps an open box 
of gum for his personal use rather than 
as a matter of policy—hangs this motto: 

“For when the one great scorer comes 
to write against your name, he writes 
not that you won or lost, but how you 
played the game.” 





LOST FROM THE AIR 


Two girls, Barbara Pierson and May 
Maurer, of Ashland, Pa., while visiting 
Washington went up in an airplane for 
the thrill. Flying over the Treasury build- 
ing the plane hit an air pocket and the 
girls grabbed frantically for their safety 
straps. Their hats and purses went over 
the side and Washington police were asked 
to search for them. 

I want to tell you how I enjoy the Path- 
finder. It sure is a bright spot in the week 
for all of us. We wouldn’t do-without it at 
all, as it is the only paper we have that 
helps us to sum things up for ourselves. 
My husband will say when he reads a big 
headline, “I will be glad to know what the 
Pathfinder says about that.”—Mrs. Elva 
Kitchens, Leetown, Ky. 
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The Mayan Holy of Holies 


One of the finest specimens of deli- 
cate craftsmanship in North Amer- 
ica was recently found in Yucatan, 
Mexico, by Earl Morris of the Carne- 
gie Institution. It was in the Temple 
of Warriors, an old Mayan temple at 
the ruined city of Chichen Itza in the 
heart of the Yucatan jungles. 

The temple has been excavated and 
restored by an expedition sent out by 
the Carnegie In- 
stitution. After 
the outer temple 
was excavated it 
was necessary to 
cut a huge gash 
in one of the 
walls in order to 
gain entrance to 
the inner temple. 
Many ceremoni- 
al objects were 
found inside, 
Among them was 
a limestone jar 
containing the 
bones of birds 
and a ball used, 
it is supposed, by 
the Mayanpriests 
in divining. This 
ball is made of jadeite, which is a 
green, translucent sodium aluminum sil- 
icate. The most important find, how- 
ever, was a mosaic plaque or disk 
about nine inches in diameter and com- 
posed of 3,500 pieces of turquoise. Mor- 
ris thinks that the stones composing 
the mosaic were probably mined in Ar- 
izona or New Mexico and fashioned 
into form in or not far from the Valley 
of Mexico, and then transported hun- 
dreds of miles through the jungles to 
Chichen Itza, where they were sealed 
in the temple as an offering. 


Inventor’s Hope Deferred 
For more than 40 years John W. 
Stockett has worked as a draftsman in 
the War department. At the time of 
the Spanish-American war he invented 
five devices which made the firing of 
cannon safer. They were accepted by 


the government in preference to similar 
mechanisms manufactured by two for- 
eign companies. 


Stockett was denied 





Stockett’s Improvement on Cannon 





compensation for the inventions on 
the ground sthat “it was his business 
as an employee of the War department.” 
The inventions are still in use on guns 
used by the Coast Guard. 

During the last session of Congress 
the Senate passed a bill awarding $142,- 
000 to the inventor. The award was 


indorsed by the Secretary of War who 
said the payment would not conflict 
with the President’s financial policies. 
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An Ancient Religious Temple in the Heart of the Yucatan Jungles 


It was also approved by the Budget 
Bureau. However, when the bill reach- 
ed the House the amount was pared 
down to $50,000. The Representatives 
thought the sum in the Senate bill was 
too large, although the inventions had 
probably saved the government a mil- 
lion dollars or more. The bill was lost 
in conference and did not become a law. 


Viking Ships Discovered 

Two vessels sailed by the Vikings 
about the fourth century A. D.-have 
been discovered at Galtabaeck on the 
western coast of Sweden. A farmer 
digging ditches near the seashore found 
the first of the ancient Viking craft. It 
is an oaken boat, of the dragon type, 
having 19 ribs and being 46 feet long 
and 13 wide. The age of the vessel 
has been estimated by investigating the 
earth in which it is buried. Later an- 
other boat was found in the vicinity. 
It is possible that a whole fleet of Viking 
ships may be found there, for it is 
supposed that a thousand years or 
more ago Galtabaeck was a flourishing 
Norse seaport. 


Arctic Explorations by Air 


Aircraft has played a more important 
part in the exploration of the Arctic 
than appears at first thought, points out 
the National Geographic Society. An- 
dree was the first to put the idea of 
polar exploration by air into execution. 
He pinned his faith to a free balloon, 
hoping that winds would blow his 
craft to the north pole. With two 
companions, he rose in his balloon from 
Dane’s Island, near the northwestern 
point of Spitzbergen in July, 1897. A 
message by carrier pigeon from near 
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latitude 82 degrees north was the |. 
heard of the expedition. 

“In 1907 Walter Wellman took off 
a dirigible from Andree’s balloon h 
on Dane’s Island, but was blown aga 
the near-by mountains and had to 
the balloon bag. Wellman made 
other attempt with a dirigible { 
Dane’s Island in 1909. From this 
he dragged a large steel and leat 
‘serpent’ stuffed with food and supp 
The strange craft made a good s| 
but the ‘serpent’ suddenly broke 
cable and the dirigible shot into the 
After a struggle to return southwai 
fell into the 
about 120 n 
north of S; 
bergen wh 
Wellman and 
companions 
rescued. 

“The next 
of a balloon 
the Arctic was 
1910 when Coun! 
Zeppelin, Ge: 
ae man maker 0! 

dirigibles, wen! 

Nt to Spitzbergen {o 
arrange for 4 
flight of one of 
his hugeaircruis 
ers. He took on 
his ship a captive 
balloon and used 
it in observations of the ice-pack fo 
the north. These preliminary obse: 
vations, however, were not followed |) 
explorations with a rigid airship.” 

Since 1925, when Amundsen and E]ls 
worth attempted to fly over the pole in 
two airplanes, no fewer than seven 
major expeditions have ventured ove! 
the polar regions in planesanddirigibles 
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Tanks and Chemical Warfare 


The World war gave military scien 
several deadly instruments of destru 
tion. Among these were gas and the 
tank. These two features will proba- 
bly be combined in the next war, for 
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Tank Emits Poison Gas 


the latest contribution to chemical war- 
fare is a tank capable of releasing po!- 
son gas. It was developed by the Po! 
ish army. The fumes are emitt 
through a cone-shaped apparatus at t) 
top. 


| 





Claims amounting to $18,000,000 agains' 


the estate of the late J. Ogden Armour, 


Chicago packer, a few years ago rated 
the world’s second richest man, were sett! 
by his widow, daughter and other relatis 
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Power of Political Slogans 


standing political issues in the 

1928 presidential campaign is in- 
dicative of the fact that some realslogans 
are in store for the American public 
this summer and fall, Past experiences 
have taught both major parties that if 
the issues are clear cut and vital a 
slogan is of little avail, while if there 
are no issues the slogan is all important. 
Although the Republicans are inclined 
to rely on their candidates instead of 
slogans, they have had some good ones. 
On the other hand, the Democrats know 
that a real slogan is worth more than a 
candidate. They have even been ac- 
cused of choosing the candidate to fit 
the slogan. 


| st absence thus far of any out- 


This may account for the fact that 
the first slogan of the year was a 


Democratic one originated by a woman 
(the new power in American politics). 
“Eight Years of Wall Street—Give Main 
Street a Chance” was the result of a 
contest, however, and for that reason 
has not aroused much enthusiasm. 

The most effective slogans usually 
arise spontaneously. Those invented 
by campaign managers and others are 
seldom of any real value. Witness 
“Keep Cool with Coolidge” and “Better 
Days with Davis” of the 1924 campaign. 

While the battle this year seems to 
have gradually narrowed down to one 
of personalities rather than issues or 
slogans there is no denying the fact that 


a good slogan is an effective vote 
catcher. The “Back to Normalcy” 
used by the Harding forces in 1920 


brought in many votes. The 1916 “He 
Kept Us Out of War” is not only re- 
garded as one of the greatest of political 
slogans, but is declared to have been 
definitely responsible for the re-election 
of Woodrow Wilson. 

And as we trace history back through 
other presidential years we find other 
instances where men rode into office on 
a Slogan. Notable among these is Cleve- 
land’s first term which broke the long- 
standing hold the Republicans had on 
the presidency. He was literally swept 
into office on “rum, Romanism, and re- 
bellion,” which was so ably supported 
by “A public office is a public trust.” 

“Bill McKinley and the McKinley 
Bill” and “the full dinner pail” were 
more or less responsible for McKinley’s 
twe terms at the White House. But all 
slogans are not effective. Thus Bryan 
lost out on his famous “Sixteen to One” 
in his free silver fight. Lincoln, how- 
ever, polled many votes during his first 
campaign on “a house divided against 
itself cannot stand.” And “Don’t swap 
horses in the middle of the stream” re- 
sulted in his re-election. 

Incidentally the slogan was first used 
in American politics in the election of 
1800 when “Equal rights for all; special 
privileges for none” played the stellar 
role in electing Thomas Jefferson. That 
slogan is still the gathering-cry of the 
Democrats. But the practice of adopt- 
ing a definite slogan in connection with 
elections was not begun until 1840. The 
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Deck view of new airplane carrier Lexington, 
showing grouping of superstructure at one 
side to permit deck to serve as landing field. 


slogan adopted that year was “Tippe- 
canoe and Tyler too.” The next cam- 
paign was won on “Fifty-four forty or 
fight!” and “Re-annexation of Texas.” 





ODDITIES IN WILLS 

Everyone should make a will if he has 
anything to leave after his death and any- 
one to leave it to. Don’t put it off for “to- 
morrow” may never come, There are all 
manner of wills. They may vary in length 
from a few words to many pages. One 
banker says that “a will is the only per- 
manent expression of himself that the 
average man leaves to posterity.” Here are 
some unusual wills: 

John Payne, of Australia, left a fortune 
of over $2,500,000 and requested that his 
magnificent home be destroyed by fire as 
soon as practicable. 

When Mrs. Erich ‘Mansfield, ship-owner’s 
widow of Hamburg, Germany, died in 1827 
she willed that her $75,000 estate was not to 
be divided until 100 years had elapsed. 
The sum has grown to $7,000,000 and is 
claimed by some 250 heirs. 

Twenty-two persons gathered at the grave 
of William P. Herrman, of Paterson, Pa., 
to receive bequests ranging from $500 to 
$2,000. His will specified that his heirs 
should be at his mausoleum on the first 
Decoration day after his death to receive 
the money. It rained hard that day but 
they were all there. 

When Fred H. Forrester, of Denver, died 
over a year ago he left his entire fortune 
of $150,000 to his dog Shep. He willed that 
when Shep died the remaining legacy was 
to be used for the benefit of Colorado’s 
dogdom. Shep is now dead and Forrester’s 
relatives, some 24 in number, are fighting 
to get the money. 

The New York Title and Mortgage Co., 
was stumped on the legality of this rimed 
will: 

“All my earthly goods I have in store, 

To my dear wife I leave forevermore; 

I freely give, no limit do I fix, 

This is my will and she the executrix.” 


YIDDISH THEATER CLOSES 


The Yiddish theater of London has closed 
after two or three unprofitable seasons. 
It was built in 1828. Henceforth it is to 
be a moving picture palace. During its 
long career the Yiddish theater was known 
as “the Drury Lane of the East End.” 




















DODGE HAY 
FEVER THIS SUMMER! 


The “Big Sneeze” is almost here! Head it 
off! Start taking Hall’s Catarrh Medicine 
NOW—three to four weeks in advance. 
You'll build up immunity— giving the 
mucous membranes of nose and throat re- 
sistance against pollen irritation and ca- 
tarrhal inflammation. If you are sensitive 
to Hay Fever, don’t wait—the best treat- 
ment is prevention. Thousands have dis- 
covered this easy way to avoid Hay Fever. 


Hall’s Catarrh Medicine 


Combined Treatment at your senaeiet! s. fhe 
hasn’t ne enclose 85c to F. J. Cheney & Co. 
Dept. 137, Toledo, Ohio 
Write for New Radio Log Book, Free toHay Fever Sufferers 








Greatest offer ever made to tailori 
agents and ambitious men who wan 
to dress well and Harn Big Money. 

A simple and easy plan for you to 
earn your own suit absolutely FREE, 

We have thousands of agents repre- 

senting us throughout America, and 
every active man is furnished with a 
FREE SUIT by this remarkablenewplan. 


Golden Rule Clothes 


All Wool—Made to Order 
Our new ONE PRICE line gets all the 
business. Lowest prices ir the world be- 
cause we are biggest old reliable tailors 
In America. Established over 30 years. 
FREE Write at once for complete 
sample outfit furnished Free. 
No experience needed. We show you how 
to make BIG MONEY. Write at once for 
Free Outfit, postage prepaid. 
a = WOOLEN TAILORING CO. 
Dept. 8 Chicago, Minoils 
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?PILES? 


TCHING, pain ended with 

this famous modern non- 
surgical treatment. Try Un- 
guentine Pile Conestoday.Made 
by the makers of Unguentine. 
At your druggist’s—75c. Trial 
FREE. Write The Norwich 
Pharmacal Co., Norwich, N. Y. 
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GIVER 7p PHOTOS 


6 fi any 
pF - LA ay films now. New fine alosey © eet tPREE. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing 


Co., 96. Bell Ave.. Roanoke, Va. 
Earn $25 WEEKL 


tails FREE. Press Reporting 





spare time, writing tor news papers 
magazines, Exp. unnecessary. De- 


net., 1261, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Which is larger, Canada or the United 
States? 

The Dominion of Canada has a greater 
area than the United States. The area of 
the United States proper is about 3,026,790 
square miles; that of Alaska, 590,885—the 
two combined having an area of 3,617,675 
square miles. Canada has an area of 
3,729,665 square miles, or 111,990 more than 
the United States proper and Alaska com- 
bined. The Dominion of Canada does not 
include Newfoundland, which is a separate 
British colony, nor that part of Labrador 
which is dependent on Newfoundland. To- 
gether these two units have an area of 162,- 
435 square miles, making the total area 
of British North America 3,892,100 square 
miles. The gross area of Continental and 
non-contiguous United States combined is 
3,738,371 square miles, less than the grand 
total of British America. 


In what English words does “f” have the 
sound of “vy”? 
In the English language the letter “f” 
takes the sound of “v” only in the word 
“of” and its~ compounds. 


Why is a stiff felt hat called a derby? 

Stiff felt hats with dome-shaped crowns 
are usually called derbies in the United 
States and bowlers in England, although 
both names probably originated in the 
latter country. However, the derivation of 
“derby” in this relation is not positively 
known. It may have arisen from the fact 
that such hats were favorites with the 
Earl of Derby who established the famous 
Derby races at Epsom in 1780. One writer 
suggests that possibly bowler hats were 
popularized by sporting men attending the 
Derby races. Headgear somewhat similar in 
style was worn by the ancient Greeks. 
There is a tradition in England that the 
bowler was designed by a Southwark hatter 
named William Bowler and that it gained 
its initial popularity through the patronage 
of William Coke, nephew of Sir Edward 
Coke. The bowler, declared the younger 
Coke, possesses all the good qualities that 
a man could desire in his headgear. 


How did Greenland get its name? 

Since the greater part of Greenland is 
covered with -ice and snow “Whiteland” 
would have been a more appropriate name 
for that island-continent. According to a 
Scandinavian saga, in 985 A. D. Eric the 
Red named it Greenland in order to induce 
colonists from Iceland to settle in the new 
country. Evidently the ruse was successful, 
for the old navigator had no difficulty in 
getting followers to go with him when he 
made his second voyage. 


Why do fish come to the surface? 

Fish generally come to the surface when 
the water becomes foul and deficient in 
oxygen. Usually the upper layers of water 
are richer in that element. Popularly fish 
are supposed to come to the surface to fill 
their air bladders with air. According to 
the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, the chief 
function of the air bladder, which seems 
to be homologous with lungs in higher 
vertebrates, is to adjust the specific gravity 
of fish and to aid them in maintaining 
their equilibrium. There is no connection 
in most fishes between the air bladder and 
the respiratory system, the air bladder 
being a blind sac which is filled with gases 
absorbed from the blood. All fishes respire 
by means of the gills. However, in a few 





fishes—the bowfins and fresh water gars, 
for instance—the air bladder is connected 
with the gullet by a duct and it serves as 
an accessory or supplementary organ of 
respiration. Ichthyologists suppose that 
such fishes come to the surface and pro- 
trude their snouts occasionally in order to 
gulp down air, which becomes mixed with 
the water passing through the gills. 


Is the polestar visible from all points on 
the earth? 

The North Star is never visible to per- 
sons in the Southern Hemisphere. It is 
always visible on clear nights to persons 
north of the equator. This is because the 
axis of the earth points almost directly 
toward the polestar. From any given point 
in the Northern Hemisphere the North Star 
occupies about the same apparent position 
throughout every. night of the year. Asa 
rule, it can be located readily by means 
of the “pointers” in the constellation vari- 
ously known as Charles’s’ Wain or Wagon, 
Ursa Major (Great Bear), and the Dipper. 
The Dipper consists of seven visible stars, 
three composing the handle and four the 
cup or bowl. The pointers, which are the 
two stars farthest from the handle, are 
approximately in line with the polestar. 


How does a polecat differ from a skunk? 

“Polecat” as used in the United States 
is merely a popular name for the common 
skunk. The early settlers of America were 
acquainted with the European fitchet weasel 
and they applied its common name “pole- 
cat” to the skunk because of its odor. 
“Pole” in “polecat” is derived from the 
French “poule,” meaning pullet or chicken, 
and the fitchet weasel was so called be- 
cause of its chicken-killing habit. 


Why did Rhode Island once have twocapitals? 


Rhode Island originally had practically 
as many capitals as it had towns: The 
General Assembly met in circuit, first in 
one town and then in another. As time 
went on, however, the legislature grew in 
size and the accommodations in the smaller 
towns became inadequate. The meetings 





JUST HOMESICK 


F. K. Evans 
Wilmington, Del. 











Surrounded by houses, my view just a 
street 

Of traffic and people, and not a retreat 

Where a man might retire for a moment 
of peace 

From cares that beset him, and find release. 

And oh, for the country at this time of 
year! 

I imagine I see it; forget Iam here; 

I roam once again through the forest, or 
dream 

I’m walking a log o’er a_ swift-flowing 
stream. 

I listen enrapt to the sound of a note, 

Or challenge, it may be, from some feath- 
ered throat. 

With my gun on my arm, I pause in the 
lane— 

Look! that setter of mine is pointing again! 

No, what do you mean, sir? You know 
that’s a lark! 

The picture is fading; I’m here in the park 

Of a city with thousands, and yet I’m alone 

With an ache in my heart for the country 
and home. 
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were held in fewer and fewertowns, u:): 
finally the General Assembly met on|: 
Newport and Providence. For many ye 
the state had these two capitals. It yw 
customary for the legislature to open 
annual session in May at Newport a 
after a few days to adjourn for a more 
tended session at Providence, beginning 
the following January. After the 
pletion of the statehouse at Providenc 
1900 the constitution was so aménded 
to dispense with the Newport sessio 
the legislature. 


How many men died in the American ar: 
during the World war? 

According to the War Department, 
total number of American deaths fro: 
causes in the World war was about 12) 
Figures compiled up to Jan. 1, 1928, 
that 36,931 Americans were killed in act 
13,673 died of wounds received in ac! 
According to the same authority, 4( 
bodies of American soldiers have been 
turned to the United States from Fra: 
In addition, 605 bodies of Americans y 
sent from France for burial in ot 
European countries. There were 30,718 
buried in Europe, including those bu 
in Belgium and England. 


Does any species of snake eat other snak 

There are several species of snakes wh 
have cannibalistic habits. The king-cobra 
India lives mainly upon other snakes 
because of this fact is known among 
natives as the “snake-eating cobra.” | 
common American king snake eats ot 
snakes. According to the United Stat 
Biological Survey, this species seeming 
goes out of its way to engage in com) 
with other snakes. 


How did the eagle become our nationa 
emblem? 

The eagle as a national emblem is 
peculiar to the United States. It was | 
principal device on the standard of se\ 
ancient nations, and it is the nationa! 
emblem of several modern countries. |! 
became our national emblem when it w: 
placed on the great seal adopted by |! 
Continental Congress on June 20, 1782. The 
eagle was first suggested as part of the sea! 
by William Barton, a private citizen 0! 
Philadelphia. His eagle, however, was 
crested and was not the American or bald 
headed eagle. Charles Thomson, secreta: 
of Congress, who modified Barton’s desig: 
put the eagle as the central figure of th 
device and specified that it should be an 
American eagle, rising, not displayed. 


How should 12:00 o’clock noon be desig 
nated? 

According to the U. S. Naval Observato: 
12:00 M. is almost universally used 
designate 12:00 o’clock noon. “M.” in t! 
connection is an abbreviation of “Meridian 
which is derived from the Latin “meridi¢ 
meaning midday. Midnight is prope! 
designated 12:00 P. M. (Post Meridia: 
Frequently one sees 12:00 N. (Noon) and 
12:00 M. (Midnight), but these abbre\ 
tions are confusing and should not be us 
Because of the difference in usage so! 
writers dispense with the abbreviations 
tirely in designating noon and midnig 
and write 12:00 Noon and 12:00 Midnig!t' 
respectively. 





VETERAN DUELIST 


Karl Fodor, fencing master of Budape 
who died last year, claimed to have part! 
pated in 10,000 duels, either as one of | 
principals or an attendant. He had pre 
sided over several of the sword disput 
of Count Tisza as well as of many oth 
Hungarian statesmen. 
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The War Against Cancer 

Senator Neely of West Virginia urges 
a war on cancer, the most terrible 
scourge of the human race. He has 
several times been defeated in his ef- 
forts to get Congress to appropriate 
money to be used in cancer research 
work. His recent speeches on the sub- 
ject on the floor of the Senate, however, 
have done much to increase activity 
among scientists 


who are searching 
for the cause and Mode StGeonge 

Jc ht Cancer erwith 
Knowled 


cure of this vicious 
malady. 

The U. S. Public 
Health Service is 
making a triple at- 
tack in its war on 
cancer, which will 
be along the follow- 
ing lines: 1. Im- 
provements in tech- 
nique of surgery and 
radiation. 2. Educa- 
tional propoganda 
among both the lay _. 
public and the med- 
ical profession to 
obtain accurate di- 
agnosis and to in- 
duce people to go 
promptly to a physi- 
cian. 3. Increased research into the 
causes and the nature of cancer. Other 
institutions and individuals are also 
carrying on extensive research work in 
the hope of finding some way to rid 
man of this scourge. 


Although cancer is older than the hu- 
man race, and in spite of all that has 
been done or tried, the disease in its 
most advanced stages is still the most 
baffling and incurable of diseases. In 
all the years of research no one has 
definitely found the cause, nor has any 
definite cure been discovered. And 
the death rate from cancer continues to 
increase. It has doubled in the United 
States in the last 40 years, and a like in- 
crease has been recorded in other 
countries. The New York Times puts 
the cancer loss in 1927 at $800,000,000. 
The estimated number of deaths from 
the disease in the entire world is now 
over 750,000 a year, to say nothing of 
the terrible suffering it causes. In the 
words of Dr. R. S. Copeland “there is 
no suffering in the world equal to the 
torture of cancer.” 









Guard Summer Meat Supply 


During the warm months special care 
must be given to the family meat supply, 
particularly fresh meats. Meats bought 
on Saturday for use over the week-end 
have to be handled properly or they 
are pretty apt to spoil, and spoiled meat 
is dangerous. A few simple rules for 
summer care of meat suggested by the 
Ohio Health News are: Buy meat only 
from reliable butchers. In so doing you 
are practically insured meat in good 
condition, and maintenance in that con- 


: Cal 


dition is then up to the housewife. 
When the meat is taken home it is 
absolutely necessary that it be un- 
wrapped before being placed in the re- 
frigerator. The paper prevents the 
cold air from reaching the meat and 
the warm air placed in the bag with it 
will cause it to spoil. Meat should also 
be protected from dirt and contamina- 
tion by flies, rats, mice and domestic 
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Cancer Control Society’s poster used in its recent drive for the 
prevention and control of the dreaded disease. Boy scouts 
did their bit by distributing small posters. 


pets. It should never be handled with- 
out first washing the hands... Cooked 
meat and left-over meat dishes should 
never be placed in the ice box while 
still hot or warm. Such practice not 
only impairs the air in the refrigerator 
but the inner portion of large pieces 
never thoroughly cools and will spoil. 
For this reason all warm meats should 
be cooled to room temperature before 
being placed in the icebox. It is also 
well to remember that trichina and 
tapeworm cysts are sometimes carried 
in raw meat, especially raw pork. Thus 
raw meat should not be eaten. 


Reducing Fad Health Problem 

In the opinion of Dr. Luise Diez, of 
the New York state health department, 
the reducing fad among young girls 
under 20 is one of the most serious 
health problems today. This authority 
points out that the entire body is affect- 
ed by the undernourishment resulting 
from the fad; that youthful character- 
istics quickly disappear and signs of 
age, such as thinning of the hair, 
changes in skin texture, upset nervous 
system, loss of efficiency and lessened 
resistance to infection, soon appear. 


a 





VACATION COURSES ABROAD 


Summer vacation courses in places which 
formerly were merely knowr as holiday 
resorts enable the increasing number of 
American tourists abroad to combine study 
with pleasure. At the universities of 
Geneva, Lausanne and Neuchatel, cities of 
intellectual distinction and unusual scenic 
charm, courses are now arranged for the 
particular benefit of teachers and students 
from other lands. 


a e our latest B ogk, 
5 Wears of Weentwlant Service” 


INFORMATION COUPON 


Investment Securities Founded 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch offices in other Cities 


Gentlemen:—Send me copy of New 
illustrated book “55 Years of Invest. 
ment Service.” 


Say ae 
) or om _ or ee ae 








F you want a better job and a bigger pay-check 
aan brighter future i eae we ll show you 
how Drafting earn, fascinating, 
ond ne See ee ol belting tod aoe 
a: into to, this Ife time ce ite 
guarante 


AMERICAN ‘SCHOOL a Drexel Ave. 
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Short Hours Pd FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Common educa- , Dept. G-176, Rochester, N. Y. 
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M Government Jobs obtainable and sam- 
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BE A RAILWAY 
TRAFFIC INSPECTOR 


EARN UP TO 
Im +250 wnenth 


| plus expenses 











Our students never worry 
about a position as one will 
be offered them within a few 

“ days after completing the 

NO 3 Traffic Inspection course, 

HUNTING FOR A You ager 3 $120 — 

per month and are advance: 

POSITION AFTER rapidly to $135, $150, $185 and 

COMPLETING YOUR up plus expenses. Our con- 

TRAINING tract shows why you take no risk. 

As a Railway Traffic Inspector, you are prac- 

tically your own boss, see new faces and places each minute, 

report only to high officials, are rapidly advanced. It's health- 

ful, outdoor work with regular hours and many sperneties. 
HUNDREDS OF SATISFIED GRADUATE 

Write today for free Booklet, giving full details and contract agree- 


ing to assist you to a position after graduation, or refund your 
tuition. You can start on the read to success with a definite salary 


Standard Business Training Inst., Div, 9, Buffalo, N. Y. 














Bonus. 
doing it. Hustlers 
make maore ooding. our 
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ngs 90% repeat orders. Wetrain 
the inexperienced. Tailoring’s most 
attractive outfit — over 100 extra 
large cloth samples — furnished 
FREE to reliable men willing 
to work for success. WRITE TODAY. 
PIONEER TAILORING CO. 


ngress and Throop 


Dept i110 CHICAGO Part Time 


AccOUNTANT 


Feerative Dgesenincts | pad ©. Cc. P. 

7 9, 000 900 Gertitied | Pubic. At 
aaa in mmthe Gite fed Sten. We We toole you thoroly at home in spare time 
Soe C.P.A. examinations or executive accounting positions. Previous 

rience unnecessary. Treining mes the reonal supervision of 
Will jam B. Castenholz, A. M ons saree staff of C. 
A.’s, including members of the yp AF OE tit 
Write for free book Accountancy, the Profession that Pays.’ 


La Salle Extension ty }- 7393-HA, Piteuge 


The World's Larges 


Government Positions 


Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail 
Clerks, Postmasters, Department Clerks, and 
many Others. Splendid salaries, easy work, va- 
cation with pay. Only common school educa- 
tion required. Examinations often. Thousands 
appointed each year. Send for our Civil Serv- 
ice Catalog No. 3. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


































Send No Money 2°}; a. '‘Satisfactio 
or money back. FERRY & ¢0. Dept. 367A,Chicago 


Over 3 ft. tong; in 5 sections, | brass bound. Fs ta wh 
“i ! st- 
lenses. See distant objects ot p= ing ceee. 3 A ee OL. 








Send Us Your Films 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Your-next roll developed Se. 
Prints 3e¢ each. Beautiful 6x10 mounted enlargements 40c. 
10 in. enlargement. colored and framed 9Be plus 2Sc postage. 


4: 5 
FLEET PHOTO SERVICE vept~>, “wastanutes, 8: c. 
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$35 to $70 weekly. Men, Women, 
Le Home or elsewhere. Big List and 

How to Qualify” mailed Free. Write, 
| Instruction Bureau, "120, St. Louis, Mo. 


a Norrie Bernard's 
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of Tin-Pan Alley,” gives you the ‘low-down’ on ma to yon popu- 

lar songs. $2 pos |. Circular free, 
Dept. P, @oners Post Office 
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The Recreation Hour ~ 








String and Button Puzzle 


For this clever puzzle take an oblong 
strip of wood, cardboard or ivory and 
bore three holes in it, as shown in the 
accompanying diagram. Then the mid- 
dle of a strong piece of string is looped 
through the middle hole in the oblong 
strip. This done, thread an ordinary 


aoe ase: 


Yd 


ae } 


Transfer One Button 











button on both ends of the string, pass 
the two ends through the two holes in 
the ends of the strip and fasten them 
with knots. _Thus you have the ar- 
rangement shown here. The puzzle is 
to get both buttons on the same side 
or loop without untying or removing 
the string from any of the holes. In- 
structions for solving it will be given 
next week. 





Surf-Riding Popular Sport 

The Hawaiian pastime of surf-riding 
is fast becoming a popular summer sport 
in various parts of the world. In this 
country the most popular version is to 
ride the breakers on a board that is pro- 
pelled at an enormous clip by a speed 
boat or an airplane. The true native 
Hawaiian form of the sport is actually 
riding the breakers. That is, the surf- 
rider takes his board (usually a light 
mahogany or balsa wood board six feet 
long and 18 inches wide) and swims 
out to where the rollers begin. As the 
crest of a wave moves toward him he 
mounts his board and the wave shoots 
him with lightning-like speed toward 
the shore. Of course this form of the 
sport demands a shore open to the 
ocean where the water breaks in large 
rollers on the gradually shelving sand. 
If you crave thrills in the water, try 
this popular sport. 


Make Your Back Yard a Playground 


The Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America finds that about 
75 per cent of the people of America 
live in houses, most of which have 
back yards of some kind. Yet, says the 
association, few of them put their yards 
to any practical use as play places for 
the children. According to Prof. Jay 
B. Nash, of Columbia university, for 
the price of a spare auto tire the back 
yard of any home can be equipped so 
that it will monopolize a large part of 
the child’s time. 

If your children are small one of the 
first installations should be a sand pile. 
Certainly you have some healthy cor- 
ner in your yard, garden or on your 
porch for a real “shan pile.” They are 
especially enjoyed by tots from one to 
five and older. Of course the sand pile 
should be fenced or covered to keep 
cats and dogs and other animals out of 
it. A sand box four by six feet is large 
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UNRIDDLE THESE 

What is the difference between 
postage stamp and a bad boy? 

When are two apples alike? 

Answers to Last Week’s 

Alarm clocks, 
ladders, 

When he hooks her dress. 


elevators and ste; 








oe | 


enough for two or three children. 
sand should be dampened occasion 
and bottles, tools and’ other arti 
should be kept clean. 

Another popular diversion for eit 
boys or girls is a swing. No young 
should miss the thrills of swinging, 
the swing should be made as safe a 
possible to make it. Where there 
several youngsters to use it the 
saw will be a much used back 
playground instrument. Besides hb: 
one of the safest pieces of play eq 
ment, it is easy to construct. Slid 
horizontal bars, horizontal ladders, 
nis courts, archery ranges, doll hou 
tents etc. etc. etc. add to the attrac! 
of the back yard playground. The m 
equipment you have in your back \ 
the less the children will want to | 
on the street where they are liab|: 
be run down by the speed demon 
you have a back yard of any kind 
ize it not only as a playground fo: 
youngsters, but as a recreation ce! 
for the whole family. 


Bold to Meek 


The reader who sent this word 
problem says m 


1 | people put on 
BIOL & bold front when 
= en neath the “sh 

they are as ni 
as lambs. The pr 
lem is to go fi 
bold to meek in |! 
strokes. There 
several interest 
six stroke solutio 


also. One answ 
MIE iow KX to last week’s wor! 
golf hole is: ON! 
ORE, ARE, ARY, TRY, TOY, TOO, TW 









































Another “Longest Word” 


The Germans have the advantage 
us when it comes to long words. Th 
have a way of stringing syllables toget! 
er in an almost endless way, like link 
of sausage. One of the old favoril 
is “Constantinopolitanischerdudelsack 
pfeiffer’—which being  interprete! 
means a bagpipe player of Constantin 
ple. Many German scientific terms 2! 
even longer than this. 
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Puzzle Problem 

No. 41. A trée 120 feet tall standine 
on leve] ground is broken off by thc 
wind so that the part broken off is 3!) 
feet longer than the stump. If the parts 
remain intact what distance will the 
top of the tree describe in falling to 
the ground? Ans, to No, 40—21 years 
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Healing Stones in Hawaii 


I wish to call your attention to an item 
in your magazine entitled’ “Healing Stones 
of Hawaii.” You stated: “Miraculous cures 
are Obtained in Hawaii by visits to the fa- 
mous healing stones of Wahiawa near Hon- 
olulu.’ Those living here in Honolulu. 
know nothing of any “miraculous cures” 
obtained by touching these stones. What 
is known is that there was such a stream of 
humanity coming there in the vain hope 
of relief, that they menaced the health of 
the community where the stones are located. 
We also know: that reputable citizens of 
that community petitioned the board of 
health of the City and County of Honolulu 
to remove the stones because of the danger 
of the spread of disease by contact with 
the stones after persons had touched their 
sores fo them. One mother was seen to 
rub her hankerchief on the stone and then 
rub the sore eyes of her baby. This she 
did several times. One Chinese has claimed 
a cure, but this is not substantiated. 

Quoting again from your item: “Such has 
been the success of the cures that scientists 
are studying the phenomenon.” The scien- 
tists who studied that situation were offi- 
cers of the health department in an effort 
to prove whether or not the stones were 
a menace to the health of the community; 
whether or not germs left on the stone by 
one sufferer, could be transmitted to an- 
other sufferer and thus spread disease. 

The story that these stones heal anyone 
is a hoax, pure and simple, and would not 
have been given more than a passing notice 
in a community more Christian -and less 
pagan. The native Hawaiians quit wor- 
shiping these stones long years ago when 
the New England missionaries brought 
them the gospel. The- interest in these 
stones at present is prompted mostly by 
curiosity. The people who have been mis- 

led have become disillusioned—Frank I. 
Pickering, Headquarters Hawaiian Depart- 
ment, Ft. Shafter, Territory of Hawaii. 





Stonewall’s Sister Laura 


On Sept. 12, 1907, I reach the village of 
Kyger, W. Va., and went to the home of 
William M. Arnold, where I lodged during 
my stay. Mrs. Arnold met me at the door 
with a kindly smile and a hearty welcome. 
After a few minutes of conversation she 
excused herself to look after the prepara- 
tion of the supper. I looked over some books 
on her center table. Among these was a 
large biography of Gen. Thomas J. Jackson. 
| was reading in this when Mrs. Arnold 
returned to the room to inform me supper 
was ready. 

She inquired if I was interested in that 
book, I informed her that I was, for the 
reason that I considered Gen. Jackson 
one of the most capable commanders of the 
Confederate forces. She then informed me 
that she was the only living sister of 
Thomas Jonathan Jackson. Her parents 
had both died while the children were 
young. Thomas had been taken to the 
home of one uncle and she had been reared 
in the home of another. Both had been 
taught the value and importance of observ- 
ing the Ten Commendments and their de- 
pendence upon Jehovah for guidance in all 
the trials of life. 

She had married William M. Arnold, and 
gas and oil made their land of some con- 
siderable value, so the land was sold and 
they had removed to this place where they 
purchased a farm of 60 acres adjoining 
the village and delighted in the entertain- 
ment of many friends, Mrs. Arnold, or 


Laura Ann Jackson-Arnold, was then about 
70 years old, but much more youthful in 
appearance than her age would indicate. 
She did her own housework with the aid of 
a housemaid, and she related many pleas- 
ing incidents connected with the life of 
her brother that one does not find in books. 
She treated me royally during the two days 
I was her guest and refused to_accept a 
penny in return for the accomodations. 
From others I learned that they had an in- 
terest in four banks and were accounted the 
most influential citizens of the community. 
—John L. Shawver, Editor of the Register, 
Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


What’s the Use? 

I notice in a recent issue of the Path- 
finder where Prof. Lindemann of Oxford 
University thinks that by scientific breed- 
ing the baboon could be developed as a 
domestic servant. But what’s the use? It 
wouldn’t be long until some _ politician 
would want to make him a citizen, and give 
him the right to vote and hold office —Karl 
D. Bass, Charleston, W. Va 


Heads of Halibuts 


I have never been able to find a picture 
of a halibut fish with its head on. I am 
told that fisherman are not allowed to bring 
these fish to shore with the heads on— 
S. E. Bloom, Lawsonham, Pa. 
















































famous new Lynamite Spark Plug saves $2 out 
of every $10 spent for fas. Vacuum Transformer 
Chamber produces big blue-white spark, many times 
stronger than ordinary faint red spark. Fires at 200 
oe compression. Gives 15% more power. Fires 
B5% leaner mixture. Prevents carbon. Fires thru 
oil. Gets you over hills. Sturdily built for lifetime 
use. Eigholz, Cal,, writes: ‘‘Over 80,000 miles with- 
out amiss.” Three million already on cars. 


SEND IMMEDIATELY a 
Just state make and year of yourcar and number o 
linders. Complete set hynemtte Plugs will be sent 
absointel Cros. Heatelt uperal 
¢ position show 
included. Use 30 days entirely A g en t S 
2. whatamaz- Also be sure to 
pe Cy Ut? get and then send for full 
ither send $1 for each tag. OF particulars of 
60 —to’ 
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As one of the oldest pat+ 
ent firms in America we 
give inventors at lowest 
consistent charge, @ 


service noted for results, evidenced by many well known 
Patents of extraordinary value. Book, Patent-Sense, free. 
Lacey&Lacey, 661 F St., Wash., D.C. Estab. 1869. 
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Find the “Buick” WeAre Giving Away 
It’s Different From AH the Others 


There are 24 Buicks pictured. At first glance 
they all look alike, but examine them closely. 23 of 
them are exactly alike, but “ONE”, and only one, is 
different from all the rest. See if you can find the 
different Buick—IT’S FREE. You can win it or 
$2,750.00 CASH. It is not as easy as it looks, so be 
careful. a« 

The difference may be in the top, the wheels, the 

body design, the fenders, or even the doors. If 

you find the one Buick that is different from all the others, 
send me the number of it in a letter or on a post card 
TODAY with your name and address. You may become 
the owner of this: Master Six Buick or win $2,750.00 IN 
CASH without one cent of cost to you, ‘ ‘ 
I am giving five ) 

$6,000.00 IN PRIZES Automobiles and many big 
cash prizes. The Buick Master Six or $2,750.00 CASH; a 
Nash or 5.00 cash; an Essex or $835.00 cash; a Chev- 
rolet or $595.00 cash: a Ford or $495.00 cash, and thousands 
of dollars in ADDITIONAL cash prizes. They are given 
to advertise my business and this offer gives you a great 

opportunity. % a : 

Y Can N { Lose Positively everyone taking 

ou 0 Advantage of this opportunity 

is rewarded and duplicate prizes will be paid in case of ties. 


$1,000.00 Cash Extra—For 

I am also going to pay $1,000.00 EXTRA just for prompt- 
ness. You can win the Buick Master Six Sedan and 
$1,000.00 extra—or—$2,750.00 CASH. Answer quick. Find 
the “ONE” Buick that is different from all the others and 
rush your name and address to me TODAY on a postal 
card or letter, And, just say Buick No. —— is different 
from all the others. Please tell me how I can get this 
beautiful Buick Master Six Sedan—or—$2750.00 CASH 















































without obligation or one cent of cost to me. 


F. E. BAILEY, 537 S. Dearborn Street 
Department 389, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SEEN IN THE SHOPS 


Something to Wear All Day 
and Far into the Night 


\S New York 2) 


For country or shore, this lit- 
tle ensemble of flowered and _ plain 
pique is just about the smartest of the 
summer’s sports outfits. It is one of 
those costumes one can put on in the 
morning and wear all day and far into 
the night, if the effort of changing dress 
becomes too irksome. The dress is 
plain white pique, sleeveless and sim- 
ply made with a bias band that crosses 
in the V-neck and around the armholes 
The box pleats are set into an inverted 
V-shaped panel and there is a narrow 
belt with plain mother-of-pearl buckle. 
As for the coat, it is easy to make if 
you are your own seamstress and inex- 
pensive to buy if you are not. It is 


























Ensemble for Vacation Days 


made collarless with patch pockets and 
a band of the same material binds. it 
around neck and down the front. These 
costum@s may be made of linen or with 
a linen or pique dress and cretonne 
coat. Patterns similar to this may be 
obtained from most any of the smart 
pattern people and, for those who pre- 
fer them, long sleeves are usually in- 
cluded in the patterns. But the sleeve- 
less ones are newest and 

smartest. 


How Old is Forty? 


Is a woman as old as she looks? 
Among my poor possessions I treasure 
a faded photograph of my mother, made 
during her early 20’s when she was a 
blushing bride. Were she to come to 
life and step out of that picture today 
any gallant young man would hasten 
to offer his seat to the “dear old lady” 
or to assist her across the traffic-ridden 
street. But block out from that old- 
fashioned picture the fussy, rouchinged 
neck piece, the quaint unyielding bod- 


' ice and the tightly drawn, ungraceful 


coiffure and you will see unmistakably 
the same coquettish eyes, the glowing 
cheeks and the kindly, sparkling. smile 
that greets one today from the billboard 
girl “whose skin you love to touch.” 
Appearances often deceive. 


The girl of a generation past seemed 
bent on making herself look as sedate 
and old as possible. The girl of today, 
of whatever age, contrives by ways that 
are dark and ingenious to look young. 
Bravo!—for the effort! Though her art 
does not always achieve its purpose it 
is, in the main, so successful that an age- 
guessing contest for women based on 
appearances alone is indeed a hazard- 
ous gamble. 

Is a woman as old as she feels? 
Sunday-supplement psychology has 
taught her the tricks of self-hypnosis. 
She has schooled herself never to feel 
older than a cavorting colt or a play- 
ful kitten. No modern woman under 
60 will permit herself to feel old. Bravo, 
again! This questionable endeavor too, 
has its redeeming features. 

But why not be brutally frank? says 
the matter-of-fact man, and measure a 
woman’s age, or a man’s for that mat- 
ter, by the almanac? Because, my prac- 
tical friend, to the woman of 40, the 
years that have flown mean nothing. 
The past is gone forever. She is living 
in the blazing present and anticipating 
a yet-brighter future. Perpetual youth 
is her ideal. Besides, the remorseless 
stride of time does not determine the 
age of living tissues. In the children’s 
ward you may see poor little creatures 
of 10 or 12 months, wizened and care- 
worn as an,octogenarian. Their tissues 
actually are, to all intents and purposes, 
old; burnt out. Premature age in men 
of 40 is sometimes found deeply etched, 
not only in the sallow wrinkled face 
but also in the vital tissues concealed 





HOME 
Alf Griffin, Hendersonville, N. C. 











When the dogwood is blooming in spring- 
time, 
When the buds and the grasses say “Come,” 
In the land of the sky 
When the white clouds float by, 
There is beauty, just beauty—at home.e 


In the summer when twilight throws: round 
us, 
Gently round us her mantle of gloom; 
In our swing on the porch, 
With the moon for a torch, 
There is rest; there is pleasure—at home. 


In the autumn when green leaves turn scar- 


let, 
When the birds flying South whistle 
“Come,” 


In the land of the sky 
There is never a sigh, 
For there’s comfort, just comfort—at home. 


When the storm king holds sway on a long 
wintry day, 
When the shadows of evening have come; 
As we sit near the grate, 
And we read until late, 
We are thankful; just thankful—for home. 


When the days of our years are all num- 
bered, 
And He who directs us says, “Come,” 
In the land of the sky, 
In that sweet bye and bye, 
We'll be happy; just happy—at Home. 
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from the view of all except the discer)- 
ing pathologist. Such men are not on!\ 
apparently, but actually aged at 40. «©, 
the other hand, there are men and wo: 
en of 80 whose arteries are still plial! 
eyes bright and keen, muscular tissu 
firm and spirits charmingly nimble «: 
youthful. The calendar is no more re|; 
able in measuring age than is the mi 
ror or the trick of self-deception. 

But why should a woman of 46 | 
concerned about her age at all? § 
cause 40, measured by the family Bil) 
ushers in that golden period of 
called middle age. Childhood is 
for most people the ecstatic period 
delight it is generally cracked up to 
Distance lends enchantment to the vi: 
Boys and girls seem joyous and car. 
free enough but who shall say that th: 
childish griefs, their apparently insi¢ 
nificant worries do not loom up in thei 
own sensitive minds to such magnified 
proportions as would stagger the ma 
ture adult! Childhood is a period 0! 
freshness and tingling anticipation, }u' 
this is more objective than subjective. 
Youth and young adulthood have thei: 
delights—but also their bitter disap 
pointments, their conflicts and their 
flat frustrations. 

At 40 most men and women have be- 
come stabilized—but not static. The 
flush of youth has been mellowed into 
a surer judgment. Rosy dreams have 
been rudely smashed but with the 
awakening have come beautiful, sub 
stantial realities and serene satisfac 
tions. The fire of enthusiasm has coo! 
ed somewhat but now the coals of ripe 
experience glow brightly. The babies 
that once absorbed so much of a wom 
an’s emotional and physical life are no 
longer the ceaseless care they were. 
They remain just as dear but now they 
are beginning to repay something of the 
love and affection invested in them. 
Soon happy grandchildren will troop 
along to repeat the cycle, but with less 
poignancy for the grandmother. The 
mortgage on the homestead is no longe: 
the subject of her worst nightmares; in- 
stead, a tidy sum nestles snugly in the 
savings account. Now; in these golden 
40’s, 50’s and 60’s, the young woman has 
opportunity to relish the creature cou- 
forts of life and to enjoy the creations o! 
art and music, to indulge some of hei 
own long-suppressed ambitions and to 
unpinion the wings of fancies she may) 
long have kept imprisoned. Whateve! 
may be the charms of childhood, yout! 
or old age, the 40’s represent the merid 
ian of life and this period may with rea- 
sonable care be extended well into 
the 70's. 

How old is a woman at 40? Perish 
the idea! Old is not the word. At 40 
she is gloriously young. She may have 
been more callow, more featherless onc 
upon a time, but if her cheeks are paint 
ed by health from the inside out, she 
will never be more charming than at 
middle-age. And with care and sane 
living she can preserve her vitality fo! 
many, many years. 


— 





David Schect, of Capetown, blinded 4) 
years ago by a bullet, is gradually recovet 
ing his sight, 
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Latest Fashions 
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Patterns may be purchased at 15c from the 
Fashion Editor, Pathfinder, Washington, D.C, 
Spring and Summer Book of Fashions, 15c. 














Gems from Exchanges 


No Tickee, Get Shirtee, Allee Samee 
California paper (adv.)—Ming Sang. 
Very Nice Chinese Laundry, 422 Maple St. 
Sent in by A. W. B., Palo Alto. 


This Jazz Age 
Nebraska paper—lIn addition to the free 
showing of the film, which shows the manu- 
facture of this unusual car step by step, 
a sport model couple will be on public 


display for the first time in Omaha. 
Sent in by at least half a dozen readers. 








A Chicago Welcome 
New York paper— 





Here is Rex, gay ruler of New Orleans’s 
Mardi Gras, being greeted by Mayor Jimmy 
Walker of New York. The arrow points 
to Mayor Walker, who wears a rakish hat 
and seems to have caught the spirit of the 
occasion. 

Sent in by Willie Murray, Brasher Falls. 


Obsolete 
Illinois paper (adv.)\—AUNCTION: 
chest of antique drawers : 
: Sent in by R. B. Lusk, Quincy. 


Y. M. C. A. Experiment 

North Carolina paper—Although she be- 
lieves babies are “cheap at any price,” Mrs. 
Eva Pitts Larimer, wife of the Portland 
Y. M. CG. A. has kept books to refute the 
charge the stork is an extravagant bird. 
The initial cost of the three Larimer chil- 

dren, her figures show, was $444.95. 

Sent in by P. C. Green, Rocky Mount, 


Some Feat 
Iowa paper—There are three states that 
come together in one place in the Cumber- 
land Gap. If a man would stand in this 
certain spot he would have one foot in 
Kentucky, one foot in Tennessee and one 
foot in Virginia. 
Sent in by Ruth Allender, Unionville. 
We Will Now Hear from the Critic 
Illinois paper—The presentation of the 
beautiful story told in music was under the 
disection of Prof. R. G. Newell with Miss 
Olive Eiler at the pipe organ. 
Sent in by Kenneth C. Lobaugh, Westervelt. 











Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


6189—A pleasing creation for sports or daytime wear 
designed especially for 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. A 38 inch design requires 3% 
yards of 39 inch material. To finish with bias binding 
as illustrated will require 3% yards. 

6192—A distinctive design for 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure A 38 inch design requires 
3% yards of 36 inch material together with % yard 
of contrasting material for reverse facing and facing on 
cuffs and belt. 

6210—A jaunty suit for small boys 2, 3 and 4 years. 
A 3 year old requires 1% yards of 36 inch material for 
the trousers aud for facings on collar, cuffs and belt 
and % yard of contrasting material for the waist and 
sleeve portions. If made entirely of one material 2% 
yards is required. 

6200—A youthful model for the young lady 16, 18 or 20 
years. A 16 year old requires 3% yards of 39 inch 
material and 1% yards of 32 inch lining for the underbody. 


6203—A pretty frock for the junior miss 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. A 10 year old requires 2% yards of 32 inch ma- 
terial, together with % yard of contrasting material for 
the facing on the reverse collar—if cut crosswise. If cut 
lengthwise % yard 12 inches wide is required. To finish 
the free edges with bias binding requires 2% yards. A 
ribbon sash requires 2% yards of ribbon. 


5334—A dainty undergarment designed for small (34- 
36), medium (38-40), large (42-44) extra large (46-48) 
bust measure. A medium design requires 2 yards of 
36 inch material. 

6212—A cute frock for little girls 1 to 5 years. A 4 
year old requires 1% yards of 36 inch material together 
eg 4 zara of contrasting material for facing on cuffs 
and collar. 








New Treatment 


Write For 
FREE BOOK Proves Successful 


If you suffer with FEMALE TROUBLES, 
such as Ovarian ’Pains, Pains in the lower part of 
your Stomach, Bearing-down Pains, Headache, 
ackache, Whites, Painful or Irregular Periods. 
If you have that tired, worn-out, nervous and 
run-down feeling so common to women. If you 
have tried all kinds of medicines and doctors, and 
even though you have been told that an opera- 
tion was necessary YOU MAY BE MADE WELL 
AND STRONG AGAIN. 

Just send your name and address to THE 
PELVO. MED. CO., Dept P, MEMPHIS, TENN., 
and they will send you a free booklet descrihing 
a wonderful new treatment that is bringing health 
and happmess to so many women. “Why not 
you?” Something new—entirely different—not 
a patent medicine. Write today 














FOR FIFTY YEARS 
a 
Cuticura 


Soap and Ointment 


have afforded the purest, sweetest and 
most satisfactory method of caring 
for the skin and hair. 


1 positively guarantée my 

SU FFERING great essful compound, 
Safely relieves many obsti- 

nate irregular nditions and abnor- 

WOMEN mal disorders i: to 5 days. No 
inconvenience or interference with 

work. Mail $2.00, Double strength $3.00. Booklet FREE. Write 


Dr. A. G. Southington Remedy Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


GOING AT 55 


Upwards of 7000 people have written 
asking us. to offer worth-while novels 
along with the Pathfinder so that they 
can keep supplied with good reading. 
To accommodate these and thousands of 
other good friends, we have chosen the 
following books, which have proved 
themselves to be among the most pop- 
ular. These are the fine clothbound edi- 
tions which are widely sold at high 
prices. We don’t name you a price and 
then make you pay the packing and de- 
. s 7 
livery charges, as the usual rule is. Nor 
do we make you come for your book. 
We always look out for the interests of 
our patrons. We pay postage and all 
charges to your door. But remember this 
bargain price is for a limited time only. So 
don’t put off ordering. 

Look over the following list, pick the book 
you want, inclose the bargain price, only 
$1.55, and this will pay for the book postpaid 
and the Pathfinder for 52 weeks—right from 
Washington, D, C. Order books by number, 
using the coupon if you want to. 


Any of These Novels and the 
Pathfinder a Year Only $1.55 


6. London After Midnight. Coolidge-Rask. 
22. The Enemy, Channing Pollock. 

23. Money to Burn, Peter B. Kyne. 

44, Blackshirt, Bruce Graeme. 

28. The Return of Blackshirt, Bruce Graeme. 
33. The Vanishing American, Zane Grey. 

37. Mine with tron Door, Harold Bell Wright. 
39. Son of His Father, Harold Bell Wright. 
41. Call of the Canyon, Zane Grey. 

43. White Flag, Gene Stratton-lorter 

49. My Best Girl, Kathleen Norris. 

90. The Enchanted Hill, Peter B. Kyne. 

99. So Big, Edna Ferber. 

—— — — —USE THIS COUPON— — — — — 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
Yes, I accept your treat. 
book No. (second choice No. ) postpaid, and 


credit a year’s subscription to Pathfinder (say whether 
new or renewal) to this address: 




















I inelose $1.55. Send me 
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Pease bbs 6 oc hds tice coer eycdcevarts Brake veccieses ° 
(This subscription may be your own or for somebody else.) 
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Relieved or 


ASTHMA "he cost 


Full 8-Day Treatment Sent on 
Free Trial 


Dr. Chas. Burroughs, a physician with many 
years experience in treating Asthma, Hay Fever 
and Bronchial troubles, has perfected a treat- 
ment for overcoming these diseases that is giv- 
ing splendid results in cases that apparently 
failed to respond to ordinary treatments. Dr. 
Burroughs’ opinion is, that Asthma is not a 
local disease of the respiratory organs but is a 
constitutional disease and must be so treated. 
His treatment is based on an entirely new 
theory of the cause of Asthma—all explained 
fully in his literature. 

If you are suffering from this terrible dis- 
ease, you Owe it to yourself to investigate and 
test his treatment. 


FREE 8-DAY TEST 


No matter how bad your case nor how long standing, 

Dr. Burroughs wants you to test his treatment at his own 
risk. Simply send your name and address to Dr, Chas. 
Burroughs, 642 Dwight Blidg., Kansas City, Mo., and a 
full 8-day treatment will be mailed you postage paid on 
free trial, together with full information on his treatment 
and the cause of Asthma. 
Remember—Nothing to pay—No obligation unless you are 
fully satisfied with the relief obtained. If you suffer from 
Asthina and have tried other remedies without success, 
this treatment may prove to be the turning point for a 
return to normal life free from the terrible sufferings 
of Asthma. 

Write today for your treatment and v aluable informé 





Once helpless without glasses, Dr. R. A. Richardson 
perfected a simple method which quickly strengthened 
his eyes until today he believes he has the strongest eves 
of any man in the world. Recently in a test he read 
continuously for more than 31 hours without glasses. 

Dr. Richardson is a well known lecturer and author, 

duate Osteopathic Physician and Surgeon, graduate 
Sptometrist, Opthalmologist and noted occulist. He has 
written a very interesting and instructive work en- 
titled ‘‘Power, Personality and Perfect Sight Without 
Giasses,’’ which appears in the current num of 
Persona Magazine. In this article he relates his own 
experiences and tells how thousands now wearing 
glasses can throw them away and have better sight 
without them. Persona is published quarterly at 
25c per copy, $1 per year, but if you want to read 
this amazing article and many others about your 
health and happiness, send 10 cents (coin or stamps) 
and we will send you this numer postpaid. 

PERSONA PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept, 107 
3915 Main Street, Kansas City, Missouri 


DEAFNESS—THE MEGA-EAR-PHONE 
** There are many good things to be heard’ 
A Comfortable, Invisible Ear Device (not rubber); 
relieves CATARRHAL DEAFNESS, Stops Head 
Noises. Makes words more plainly understood. 
An efficient substitute for Ruptured or Destroyed 
Ear Drums. & — 





panes an & 
GA-EAR-PHONE, 407 
Dept. F's, iSth A someon site 07,0 Bide 


WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer and $2 
Fall gathering Butterflies, Insects ¢ 


I buy hundreds of kinds for collections. Some 
worth $1 to §7 each. Simple outdoor work with 
a instructions, pictures, price list. Send 10 cts. 

lot Stamps) for my illustrated Prospectus be- 
aa wemsemion. Mr Clair, dealerin 
Insects, Dept. 76, Box 1424, San Diego,Calif. 


SORE LEGS HEALED 


Legs. Ulcers, Enlai Veins, Goiter, Eczema 
eed while you work. rite for free “How to 
Heal my Sore Legs Sous your case. 
A.C. Liepe Pharmacy, 1392 Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


PELLAGRA CURED 


Terrible, Dangerous Pellagra can be cured. FREE PROOF TO 
YOU. Allsufferers write today for 50 page book describing signs 
and AMERICAN COM MPOUN no ING G co. your name and address, 











, Jasper, 




















: Address W. K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave., SIDNEY, 0, 
that doit. EVERETT co. ‘Box 137, Park Ridge, N. J. 
MY SPECIALTY—Write for 
A C FE Dr. Williams Sanatorium, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
* future mafe, will send name 
and address, Send stamped self-addressed envelope 
USE Correspondence School Courses rented cheap, 
Money: back guarantee. Courses bought, sold, 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 
where located, particulars free. 


or — FEVER Treatment 
mailed on trial. State which 
ou want. If it cures, send 
1; if not, don't. Write today. 
brings by Mail iat 
Free Illustrated Book. 
KNOW YOUR FUTURE Let me try and locate your 
and birthdate. ADEL, Box 1600, Station C. Los Angeles, California 
exchanged. Catalog free. LEE MOUNTAIN, Pisgah, Ala. 
REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO. Dot. 15, Lincoln Nebr. 
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THE PATHFINDER 


4-H Club Again Convenes 


Nearly 200 farm boys and girls recently 
attended the second National 4-H Club 
Congress held at Washington. As at the 
first national parley in 1927 they camped in 
tents furnished by the Marine Corps and 
set up on the grounds of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

This year the camp was made up of rep- 
resentatives from the 48 states, New Mexico 
and Arizona being represented for the first 
time. Two boys and two girls from each 
state attended, accompanied by members of 
their state co-operative extension service 
in charge of club work. Each delegate was 
picked because of some outstanding achieve- 
ment in farm work. That is, each one was 
given the chance to see the nation’s capital 
because he or she had been especially suc- 
cessful in some club project. In order to 
be eligible, however, they must have been 
club members in good standing for the past 
two years. Thus they were not only all 
good club members, but the group of cham- 
pions included expert farmers, foresters, 
bread makers, canners, seamstresses, live 
stock judges etc. In the group were many 
state champions, district champions, re- 
gional champions, county champions and 
local champions. All delegates paid their 
own expenses or were financed by organiza- 
tions or individuals in their states. 

Incidentally there are now more than 
50,000 4-H Clubs in operation in the 48 
states. They are all under the direction of 
the co-operative extension service of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, with an 
adult local leader. The ages of the boys 
and girls in these clubs range from 10 to 18 
years. But despite the fact that the na- 
tional membership is rapidly increasing 
and everywhere these youthful farmers are 
taking the lead in better agricultural prac- 
tices, the present total membership is only 
600,000 or less than six per-cent of the 11,- 
000,000 eligible rural youths. Thus the great 
majority of farm boys and girls are left 
out and they are missing one of the great- 
est experiences available to the present- 
day rural youngster. 

For the benefit of those who do not know 
the meaning of the 4-H symbol so prom- 
inently displayed on the jade green and 
white uniforms and banners of the club 
members this year, each H has a special 
meaning. It stands for or signifies some 
fundamental of ‘the organization. One H 
stands for “head,” and means that the 
mind must be trained to think, plan and 
reason. The second H stands for “heart” 
and means that the members must learn 
to be kind and sympathetic—“have a heart,” 
as it were. The third H stands for “health” 
and, of course, means that the body and 
mind must be improved and kept in good 
condition. Last, but not least, the fourth 
H stands for “hands.” This means that the 
hands must be trained to be skillful. The 
symbol of the club is a four-leaf clover with 
one H on each leaf. The four-leaf clover 
was chosen, not as a symbol of good luck 
but because clover represents soil conser- 
vation, the purpose for which the clubs were 
originally created. 





VALUE OF GENUIS 
The slogan, “It Pays to Advertise,” made 
$5,250 in royalties for its author, Roy 
Cooper Megrue, it was revealed in an 
appraisal of his New York estate. The 
slogan was coined about 15 years ago. 
Louis Rueckheim of Chicago, who invent- 
ed the confection known as Cracker Jack, 
left a fortune of more than $1,000,000. 
Elizabeth Hildegarde Welsh, of Chicago, 
ll-year-old daughter of an inventor who 
was killed in the war, will receive $500,000 
for an invention of her father’s which was 
sold to a large auto corporation, 
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Radium Is Restoring 
Health To Thousands 


No medicine, drugs or dieting. Just a lig! 
small, comfortable inexpensive Radio-Act 
Pad, worn on the back by day and over 1! 
stomach at night. Sold on free trial. You 
be sure it is helping you before you bu, 
Over 100,000 sold on this plan. Thousa 
have written us that it healed them of N 
ritis, Rheumatism, High Blood Pressure, | 
stipation, Nervous Prostration, Heart, Lu: 
Liver, Kidney and Bladder trouble, etc 
matter what you have tried; or what your t 
ble may be, try Degnen’s Radio-Active s 
Padatourrisk. Write today for FREE Tria! 
and descriptive literature. Radium Applia 
Co., 1936 Bradbury Bldg., Los Angeles 


A WHOPPER 


Mod 
Modere | Romemaking SPECIAL is =O 12 


Household Magazine 

Blade & Ledger 
Gentlewoman Magazine 
Home Circle Magazine 
illustrated Mechanics 
The Farm Journal 


The Pathfinder Save $1.50 
All for one year. You can’t beat this for Big Value 
Order by club Number. Not good outside the 48 states 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. c. 


Getting Up Nights 


Can Be Stopped ° often in 24 hours. 


To prove you can 
be rid of this strength-sapping ailment, have more 
pep, be free from sensation, pain in the 
groins, backache and ess. I will send you 
PROSTONE SPECIFIC free and postpaid under 


lain wrapper, No ee are no cost. got stops 
fro mpte repay the favor your f 4 ry 
he loss is mine. send name and 
an feell0 years —a of b trecbio. 
pasetzes CO., Dept, 3 Kaneas City, Mo. 


Gall Stone Colic 


Don’t operate, You make a bad condition wor 
Treat the cause in a sensible, painless inexpe: 
sive way, at home. Write Home Drug Co., 810- 
Masonic Temple, Minneapolis, Minn., for a r: 
ognized practicing specialist’s prescription 
liver and gall bladder troubles, for literatu: 
on treatment, which has been giving grati!\ 
ing results to sufferers for 28 years. Sold 
under money-back: guarantee. Cut this out. 


SAVE YOUR TEETH 


Cure your bleeding gums, Trench mouth, pyorrhea. De: 
tists order @ massage and medication. You can give you 
gums a massage and medication of an hour a day usin 
Periloids. Restores the circulation and hardens the gum 
Write for the story. PERILOIDS, Box 4, Salem, Mass 


Healed by ANTI-FLAMMA 
—a soothing, antiseptic 
LEG SORES sae ave out poi 


4 heal on . itching around 
s 
Write Write today describing cave and get “FREI E SA M P L E 


Co..1800 Grand Av., KansasCity,Mo. 


ASTHMA storren ; 


STOPPED 7 *° 

Pay 
I will send any sufferer a - 

bottle of Lane’s by mail on FREE TRIAL: it 
——- send me inh If not your report cancels ha 

ddress D. 3. Lane, 449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kansas 

CURED OR COSTS NOTHING 

To prove this I will send yon a regular 



































$1.00 treatment of my famous Kuro h 
ye absolutely PREE. If it cures ; 
$1. otherwise I owe nothing. 


. R. DARLI 
206 Kuro Bidg.- KANSAS “CITY. missouR! 


TOBACCO Sasi 
cata Harms Coa SUPERBA CO. re song i Over 


COUGH STOPPED OR NO PAY 


Write for free booklet 
NASHVILLE MEDICINE CO.. 5 Benson Bidg Nashville. Tenn. 


telling how it is done 
AGENTS &s:: FREE ast. 
tS articles, perfume, specialties. Wonderfully profitable. 
La DERMA CO., DEPT. RS. ST. LOUIS. MO. 


KODAK FILMS 


Special ay offer; your next kodak film developed Sc-— p 
each. OSER & SON. 2016 St. James Ave.. CINCINNATI 


L iM Read Your Character 
€ Qin yourhans your hand writing. Sample reading | 
93, Sta. B, Toledo, Ohio 


PATHFINDER 2% ciiseces, $2 
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Getting Up Nights 


s If you suffer from 
Quickly Stopped— i 50". sensation, 
bladder weakness, getting up nights, dull 
ache in back and lower abdomen, pains in 
the groin, and are thus losing pep and 
strength, I will send you absolutely free and 
postpaid under plain wrapper Pro-Zone tab- 
lets. If it stops your getting up nights, and 
the other symptoms of bladder weakness, 
making you feel stronger, healthier and 
younger, I'll appreciate your telling others. 
No cost. No obligation. Merely send name 
and address for free treatment. Pro-Zone 
Co., Dept. G-7, 192 N. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


Diabetes Discovery 


The noted European, Dr. Stein-Callenfel’s dia- 
betic treatment, which allows you to eat what 
you need, is now available in this country. A 
book describing this wonderful treatment will 
be sent FREE OF CHARGE to any diabetic 
sufferer. Write NOW to M. Richartz, Dept. 
614, 220 W. 42nd St., New York. 


WEEK FREE 

Short breathing relieved 
in 36 to 48 hours; swelling reduced in 15 
to 20 days. Regulates the heart, corrects 
the liver and kidneys. Purifies the entire 


system. Collum Dropsy Remedy Company, 
Dept. 160, Atlanta, Ga. 


RHEUMATISM 


Torturing aches and pains banished. Men and 
women who had lost all hope now well and happy. 


F R i> i> proof of quick and permanent results. 
SEND NO MONEY. ust write today. 
NUVO LABORATORIES, Dept. 601, TU OKLAHOMA 


8 Loo DISEASES-—No Matter 


How Bad or Old the Case 
or What's the Cause send for FREE Booklet about 
Dr. Panter’s Treatment used successfully for over 25 
years in the men —— and ee cases. Write now. 
Or. Panter, 179 W. Washington St., Room i, 


or similar troubles perma- 
nently healed. Itching 
stopped right away. No 
= tments. Easy 

No matter what 


yeutun taled wettotedan Ser Pusyibec ond gues " 
DERMA-TOX LABORATORIES, 464° Holland Bidg., Springfield, Mo. 


OR 2.08." HABIT 


OF treatment sent on ral MGen be 
3 US os ee ele aeseiiene 
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SUIT YOURSELF 


This special offer gives you a choice of any five of the 
thirteen popular magazines Msted below, each for @ 
full year, and in addition a yearly subscription to 
THE PATHFINDER. These magazines afford a great 
variety of good wholesome reading. Through this easy 
method of ordering you actually get your magazines 
at cost. Here is the offer. 


SIX azarines 


Select Your Five Favorites 
! Woman’s World 8 Farm Journal 
2 Successful Farming 9 Farm & Fireside 
3 Modern Homemaking 10 Capper’s Farmer 
4 Household Magazine 11! American Swineherd 
5 Good Stories 12 American Poultry Journal 
6 Gentlewoman 13 People’s Home Journa 


Magazine an 
7 Farm Life X The Pathfinder 


it Is Easy to Order 

Simply select your five favorite magazines above and 
check the corresponding numbers in the order blank 
below. Then clip the blank, fill in your name and 
address and mail. 

eee e@ eB SB BSB BSB eee eae eee eee ee 
THE PATHFINDER PUB. CO., Washington, D. C. 
Enclosed find $1.50 for which send me the magazines 
represented by the following numbers which I have checked 
with an [X] including the Pathfinder, each one year. 


1|2|3}4|5|6|7/8/9|10/11/12|13 


Write Your Name and Address Piainty 
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_about his neck tightened. 








State 
Send $2.50 and get Pathfinder Three years instead of One 





THE PATHFINDER 
Newspaper Views 


Boston Transcript—An “air pocket? 
Gladys, is a pocket with nothing in it but 
air. The farmers think they have hit it. 








Publishers Syndicate—Apparently there’s 
nothing to keep Mr. Smith out of-the White 
House except a_ possible shortage of 
Democrats. 





Portland Press-Herald—Medicated cigar- 
ettes are being improved all the time, and 
it may yet be possible to get your daily 
spinach that way. 


Atlanta Constitution—Just to make the 
campaign interesting a genealogist has 
estimated that the descendants of Andrew 
Hoover, who came from Germany in 1740, 
number 1,000,000 people. 


Detroit News—In keeping with the broad 
general trend toward standardization in in- 
dustry, how about reducing French pastry 
to, say, three models? 


New York Evening Post—‘German Pre- 
dicts Food from Wood.” Some of it tastes 
like that now. 





Detroit News—Speaking of supervising 
elections etc. in Nicaragua, how much long- 
er does a Marine have to be there before 
he can vote? 





Lorain Journal—If there’s anything in 
that Buddhist doctrine of reincarnation and 
karma, a lot of motorists, after their final 
smash-up, will come back as pedestrians. 


Boston Transcript—After seven years of 
keeping cool with Coolidge the country 
wonders how hot a time may be in store 
for it. 


Akron Beacon-Journal—The naked and 
hungry in Shantung are different. They 
aren’t trying to keep in style and they 
aren’t trying to reduce. 





Louisville Courier Journal—Trotzki never 
can come back, says Former Premier 
Kerenzki, of Russia. And Trotzki no doubt 
can say the same thing about Kerenzki. 


Florida Times-Union—Hell hath no fury 
like a stout woman who has been taking a 
reducing treatment, then gets on the scales 
and finds she has gained five pounds in a 
week. 





Cincinnati Enquirer—About the only girl 
now who is careful about the way she sits 
down is one who took her first horseback 
riding lesson the day before. 


—— 


ODD ACCIDENTS 


Robert Arnone, nine, of Philadelphia, was 
playing “cowboy” and lassoed a passing 
motor truck. He was jerked off his feet 
and the end of the rope which was tied 
The lad was 
dragged a mile before he was discovered 
—dead. 


When a man caught his foot in the re-- 


volving door of a New York office building 
it became necessary for the police to break 
the glass in the door, wrap the victim in an 
asbestos blanket, then cut away a section 
of the steel frame with an acetylene torch. 

Klem Wolenczuk, railroad employee, of 
Buffalo, collapsed while at work and fell 
into a ditch. He was drowned in six inches 
of water. 

An auto driven by Dave Doss, of Leaf, 
Miss., was struck by a falling pine tree 

which was afire and six pene: of the 
car were cremated. 

At Long Branch, N. J., a mirror on adress- 
er reflected the sun’s rays upon a celluloid 
comb which ignited and started quite a 
fire before it was discovered, 





Quick ¥ ou can 


earn $154 
or more taking orders from 
friends and po Fe for our 4 


tailoring. Orderscomeeasy when you 


show our swell samples and smart 
styles. We Show You How— 
you don’t need to know anything 
about t tailoring—simply follow our 
directions—we make it easy. 
YOUR SUIT FREE 
Our new Zo s to potens 
of our fine ler suits, in any 
le you want, oa. ope — cost teyou. 
iven- 
fe ~y carrying case 
all 
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perches adr mipplice necese , yt 











Progress Tailoring Co., Dept. & U210. Chicago 
Most Helpful Teacher’s Magazine 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR Ou SS.30° Somes cove month of prac 
saa PRIMARY PLANS spiring articles for teachers of all 


—————— grades A famous painting in fuls 
colors appears on the cover each is- 
sue with study outlines in the maga- 
zine. Hundreds of usetulillustrations 
for blackboard, seat and construction 
work; suggestions for entertainments 
and recreation. Many helpful depart- 
ments—Primary Methods and De- 
vices; Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades; Poems: Teacher's Help- 
One-Another Club; Book Reviews; 
Answers to Queries; etc. Each num- 
ber crammed full of helpful material 
to both teacher and pupil. We offer 
at SPECIAL REDUCED PRICE: 
Sovenct Saoteustes Primary Pians, 10 a 2 ode 7S 


THE PATHFINDER, ‘WASHINGTON, DBD. Cc. 


Kidney, Bladder, 


Prostate Trouble 
Getting Up Nights, Pajns, Burning, Etc. 


To prove that these troubles can be stopped, 
often in a few hours, the W. B. Way Co., 102 
Westover Arcade, Kansas City, Mo., will mail 
postpaid a full $1 treatment of Rudolph’s 
Prostatis for 10c to cover cost of mailing. Use 
it, and if satisfied pay only $1; otherwise they 
take the loss. You risk nothing. Write today. 


STOMACH ULCERS 


Thousands of sufferers, many cases of years stand- 
ing, after using the Phungen Treatment report 
amazing recovery. It rids you of pain, vomiting 
and other discomforts at once. No diet. Improve- 
ment steady and rapid. The Phungen Treatment is high- 
ly recommended for Ulcers, severe chronic Gastritis as 
as —- Dyspepsia, Indigestion, etc. Costs noth- 
unless you are more than satisfied. Interest- 

rin klet on Ulcers sent FREE, also 
usiastic letters of praise from former sufferers. 

116 Minn, 


Dakota Bidg., St. Paul, 


MONEY FOR YOU 


Men or women can earn $15 to $25 weekly 

in. epere time - home aS display conte 
pleasant work. Nocanvassing. 

instruct and 1 with work. 

pares erreen 

The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 

219 Dominion Bldg.,Toronto, Can. 
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SONG CONTEST 





$ 100.00 PRIZE 


Amateurs win this prize, and Royalty contract, mechanical 
contract and foreign rights contract, all to the winner. 
Song published in our National Song Magazine. Send 25¢ 
for last issue, containing complete details and 6 new songs. 


SONGS OF TODAY MAGAZINE 
Dept, P 1685 Broadway, New York 





JERVES? 


Are fb Fae AL xcned? _ Fatigued? Wonted? 
NERVE eqnadttioe, 2 , ay Pesslointic! sex weakness are =e 
Exnadsiion. Learn irae. to regain or, Calmness and Seif 


— Send 25c tor 
BLACKSTONE, N-127 FLA BUILDING, NEW YORI 


You Can Be HEALTHY, HAPPY, SUCCESSFUL 


Tellus your need. We will Fees you the way to achieve The De- 
sire of your heart. Achievement Systems, Box 335, P. Hampton. Ve. 


AGENTS omer 3th. 


Toilet Articles, Housebold Specialties, etc. 500% profit. Valuable 
booklet free. ‘National Scientific Laboratories, 1990W Broad, Richmond, Va. 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


Uncle Eli Podger paused in front of a 
restaurant window and read this sign: 
“Chicken pie today—40 cents.” He licked 
his lips as his thoughts turned to the 
wonderful chicken pie that Aunt Jerusha 
made for him back home in “lIoway.” 
When he could resist the temptation no 
longer he hurried into the restaurant and 
seated himself like a little boy preparing 
to make way with his Thanksgiving dinner. 

When at last the chicken pie was brought 
Uncle Eli raised the crust and sat looking 
at the nether contents intently for a while. 
Then he called the waiter. . “Look here,” 
he said. “What did I order?” 

“Chicken pie, sir.” 

“And what have you brought me?” 

“Chicken pie, sir.” 

“Chicken pie! Why, there’s not a piece 
of chicken in it, and never was.” 

*“That’s right, sir. There ain’t no chicken 
in it.” 

“Then why do you call it chicken pie? I 
never heard of such a thing.” 

“That’s all right. There don’t have to be 
chicken in a chicken pie. There ain’t no 
cottage in a cottage puddin’ as I know of. 
Chicken pie—that’s just the name of it.” 


Buyer—I don’t exactly like the looks of 
this new Ford in front. 
Salesman—But look 
from the back, 

that view? 
Buyer—Yes, but—— 
Salesman—Well, that’s all anybody’ll ever 
see of this car. 


at these fine lines 
Don’t it look good from 


“I keep thinking tomorrow is Sunday.” 

“Tomorrow is Sunday.” 

“Yes, I know. That’s why I keep think- 
ing it is.” 


Mother—You used to wear your dresses 
in the height of discretion, and now look 
at them. 

Daughter—But, mother, the height of 
discretion has gone up 14 inches, 


Askit—How are things out at that new 
town? Are they building many houses? 

Tellit—No; there are so many filling 
stations they don’t seem to have any room 
for anything else. 


“Where did the bus hit your auto?” 
“Right between the third and fourth 
installments.” 


“My poor Mirza, have you been wounded?” 
“Oh, no, I’m wearing brassieres.”—Berlin 
Lustige Blaetter. 


Mrs. Nexdoor—I wish my husband had 
more sense, He’s always in the wrong. 

Mrs. Nayber—I wish mine had less. He’s 
always in the right. 


Policeman (calling up precinct)—A man 
has been robbed down here, and I’ve got 
one of them. 

Chief—Which one have you? 

Policeman—The man that was robbed. 


Campaign Spellbinder—And now, fellow 
citizens, we come to that greatest question 
of all—a-question whose outcome is awaited 
with baited breath and riveted gaze. What 
is that question; what is it, I ask you? 

Voice in Audience—Are the girls’ skirts 
going to get any shorter? 


Bertolet—I see that a number of our 


_biggest farmers are giving up dairying. 


Weatherby—What’s_ the 
it profitable? 

Bertolet—No, it isn’t that; but it intere 
feres with their golf. 


matter? Isn’t 


Waiter (observing diner’s dissatisfac- 
tion)—Wasn’t your egg cooked long enough, 
sir? 

Diner—Yes, but it wasn’t cooked soon 
enough. 

“I thought you said that was a good 
watch dog you sold me?” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“He has bitten me and my wife and all 
our three children.” : 

“I forgot to tell you that he is such a 
good watch dog he suspects everybody.” 


Clover Hay (fishing at the radio)—Be. 


quiet a minute, mother—won’t you please? 
I think I’ve got Honolulu. 

Mrs. Hay—Got nothin’! It’s your father’s 
stomach rumblin’ from eatin’ all that short- 
cake. 


Hazel Knutt—Does it make any difference 
on which side I sit? 
Willie Necker—No, I am ambidextrous. 


“Men are more valuable that women.” 

“What utter nonsense!” 

“It’s a fact. Every man has his price; 
but brides are given away.” 


Smiff—Bridget, do you know anything’ 


concerning my wife’s whereabouts? 
Bridget—Yes, sir, I put them in the wash. 





NATURE: 
Christella Campbell, Pennsburg, Pa. 











Nature is our hobby, 
We’re out for joy and fun; 

We don’t mind the hardships, 
And sadness: we have none, 

Birds, flowers, bees and snakes 
All are along our line. 

We also study kinds of trees, 
As willow, oak and pine. 

Of course we all like swimming, 
Basketball and such. 

But what we’re looking for 
Is nature’s beauty touch. 


Dorothy—We’ve been waiting a lo: 
time fof that mother of mine. 

Ray—Hours, I should say. 

Dorothy (rapturously )}—Oh, Ray! 


Policeman—Out a bit late, aren’t you 

Tough-looking Character—Yes, perha 
am, but it’s the only chance us pedest: 
get.—London Opinion. 


Doris—Here’s this 
bought two years ago. 
is perfectly exquisite. 
do if you were me? 

June—Dearie, I'd cut half a yard o! 
bottom and make it a full-length coa 


half-length c 
The material 
What would 


Visitor—Are your children doing 
thing for you in your last illness? 

Old Man—Yes, they’re keeping wu; 
life insurance. 


“What became of that Russian 
who insulted you?” 

“He choked to death.” 

“How did that happen?” 

“TI made him swallow his words.” 


Smythe—I hear that Silberstein the 
thier was knocked speechless in an 
accident. That was odd. 

Browne—Not so odd. Both arms 
injured and he has to carry them 
sling. 


George—Some tunes just carry me av 
Georgiana—Tell me one and I will 
it with great pleasure. 


Joe—Got over your attack of grip 

Paul—Yes, I got over the grip all riz 
but it'll take me a long time to rec 
from all the different remedies my fri: 
told me to take. 


Josephine—I thought you said your d 
hasn’t got fleas. 

Jerry—That’s true. 
have got the dog. 


It’s the fleas th 


“Isaac, open the door for your 
papa. Mamma has locked me out : 
want to get in.” 

“Well, papa, she’s locked me in 
want to get out.” 


Louise—What do you think of this wo! 
an who’s running for Congress? 

Virginia—I’m going to vote for her. 
dresses are simply stunning. 


Sibyl—There goes the husband of Ma) 
Scribbler, the writer. 

Ethyl—Is that so? Who was he befo! 
he was married? 


Mother—Jimmie, if you saw a man star\- 
ing would you give him a piece of your pic 
Jimmie—No, mother, you said a perso! 
shouldn’t eat pie on an empty stomach. 

















